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PREFACE 


STRANGE to say, there exists in English no complete 
translation of Theophrastus’s small but exceedingly valuable 
writing Ox the Senses. And this must be my excuse for 
undertaking a work that could have been so much better 
done by many another hand. An understanding of Greek 
physiological psychology before Plato and after Aristotle 
requires that one know his Theophrastus; and having 
studied this fragment long myself, in the attempt to learn 
more of the history of psychology, it seemed but a neigh- 
bourly act to lighten, if one could, the labour of other 
psychologists until some abler help should come. 

For while Theophrastus’s account of the views of others 
is for the most part available in English, scattered here a 
sentence and there a paragraph through the works of men 
like Burnet and Beare, yet the canny judgments by Theo- 
phrastus himself, which in extent are nearly one-half of 
his De Senstbus, are usually either given in briefest 
summary or else omitted. And so one receives no feeling, 
which the connected whole would give, of the state of 
critical psychology in the later day. With the thought, 
then, that there will be readers interested in this later 
work and especially in Theophrastus’s own psychology, 
and who will be unwilling to use him merely as a reporter 
of his predecessors, I have attempted to gather from the 
De Sensibus and his other writings the substance of his 
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own convictions regarding sense perception and the par- 
ticular senses and in regard to pleasure and pain, and 
have offered this by way of introduction. It will I hope 
be found useful by those who wish—not an exhaustive 
account of the man’s views of these subjects; for this I 
do not pretend to give—but something far fuller than is 
to be had in the well-known histories by Zeller, Chaignet, 
and Siebeck, 

The Greek text of the De Sensibus used and here repro- 
duced is substantially that of Diels in his Doxographi 
Graeci, with such changes as he himself has made in those 
portions of it included in his Fragmente der Vorsokrattker. 
Departures from the readings of Diels I have tried faithfully 
to indicate; but to a very few minor changes in punctua- 
tion I have thought it unnecessary to draw attention. Nor 
in the translation have I carried through in stubborn 
consistency my general purpose to indicate by angular 
brackets, <>, those English expressions that have no cor- 
responding words in the Greek. I have omitted these 
marks when I felt that the occasion was very slight for 
troubling in this way the reader’s eye. 

To publications in English my indebtedness is greatest 
to Beare’s Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from 
Alcmaeon to Aristotle. No one who has not gone over this 
book almost line by line and word by word and compared 
it with the sources can sufficiently appreciate the scholarly 
care and expository judgment that have entered into it. 
In the pages following, from a sin that seems ever to beset 
the academic mind, my moments of dissent from his judg- 
ment will doubtless stand forth; but I should not wish these 
to obscure the larger agreement and admiration which I 
really feel. 

In a more personal way I am under obligations to my 
colleagues in the University of California, Professor Clapp 
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and Professor Linforth of the Greek Department, who have 
read the translation of the De Sensidus, coming to my 
frequent relief with corrections and suggestions of impor- 
tance, and helping me over many a troublesome place. The 
full degree of my debt to Professor A. E. Taylor of the 
University of St. Andrews it will be difficult for me to 
make the reader know. With extraordinary kindness and 
generosity, he also has examined this translation and many 
of the notes, and out of his own rich fund of Aristotelian 
knowledge has written me a running comment and criticism 
on the whole. The quotations from his manuscript, which 
he has permitted me to make, will give some imperfect idea 
of the character of his assistance; but in numberless ways, 
impossible to indicate, my own work has profited by his 
ample scholarship in this region of Greek learning. But 
since in some cases I have ventured to maintain what he 
would have otherwise, the reader must not hold him nor any 
but myself responsible for the errors which with all patience 
and endeavour doubtless still remain. 


G. M. S. 
BERKELEY, March 1917. 
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THEOPHRASTUS AS PSYCHOLOGIST OF 
SENSE PERCEPTION, AND AS REPORTER 
AND CRITIC OF OTHER PSYCHOLOGISTS 
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THE GENERAL VALUE OF HIS WRITING 
ON THE SENSES 


THEOPHRASTUS’S work On the Senses, or On Sense 
Perception and the Sensory Objects,! is the most important 
source of our knowledge of the earlier Greek physiological 
psychology. Those interested primarily in the theory of the 
soul will ascribe to the historical portions of Aristotle’s De 
Anima a higher value for the knowledge of his predecessors 
than to Theophrastus’s account. But for an acquaintance 
with what these earlier investigators knew and thought of 
the observable processes of the mind—the processes by 
which we gain our impressions of the outer world and repro- 
duce and elaborate these impressions; the processes of 
pleasure and pain; and the connection which all these and 
emotion and purpose and temperament have with the 
different parts or states of the body—of all these matters 
that are so important for modern psychology Theophrastus 


1 The title Mepi aicOqcewy has the higher manuscript authority. 
But Mepi aicOjcewe also appears ; and this with the addition of 
kal xepi aia@nrayv better describes the whole composition, and 
has often been adopted (v. Philippson, 85 n.; Dox. 499 n.). 
Yet even this enlargement does not indicate the real scope of 
the writing, which includes such topics as intelligence, pleasure 
and pain, temperament, and talent. That Theophrastus him- 
self was deliberately including an account of the intellectual 
powers is shown by his words at the close of § 58. 
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gives in this fragment a report far fuller than we find in 
Aristotle’s De Anima, even when this is supplemented by 
the historical material in the other works of Aristotle. And 
one may in perfect justice go even farther and say that for 
a knowledge of Greek psychology before Plato,—apart from 
the question as to the nature of the soul, which Theo- 
phrastus in this writing almost wholly ignores,—we are 
indebted to Theophrastus for more than to all the other 
ancient authorities combined2 The De Sensibus is thus 
more than an account of the psychology of sense percep- 
tion; it is rather an account of all that field, distinct from 
Rational Psychology, which later came to be known as 
Empirical Psychology and is now designated simply as 
Psychology. 

But Theophrastus’s work is more than a report of what 
his predecessors observed and thought. After a passion- 
less and undistorted account of another’s theories, there 
comes in almost every case a criticism, with a severity of 
logic that permits one better to know the kind of scrutiny 
to which these early psychological doctrines were subjected 
in the later Athenian universities. “ Absurd” or “childish ”, 
Theophrastus does not hesitate to declare them, with 
marshalled evidence for his condemnation. Yet he keeps 
admirably clear the distinction between reporter and judge, 
and the reader is usually at no loss to know when the one 
and when the other is speaking. 

But while, both as reporter and as judge, he seems 
studiously to hold back his own more positive conviction 
upon the topic under discussion, yet he does not wholly 


2 This statement, which may to some seem extravagant, is 
made only after a careful collation of the material in the De 
Sensibus, in the case of each of the authors there treated, with 
the material upon these men from other sources, as collected 
by Diels. And in such a comparison .one is impressed not 
merely with the amount, but with the high accuracy in general 
of Theophrastus’s report. 
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succeed in this restraint. In his very criticism one catches 
something of his view of the truth, some principle by which 
he judges, some observation of fact. And these chance 
utterances may now be gathered and supplemented by 
scattered statements in his other writings, that from these 
we may know something of his way of regarding those | 
mental processes the history of whose psychology he is in 
the De Sensibus attempting to present. 
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THEOPHRASTUS’S OWN DOCTRINE 
UPON THE (MAINS TOPICS 20) eine 
DE SENSIBUS 


SENSE PERCEPTION IN GENERAL 


For Theophrastus, sense perception! is the ‘principle’ of 
conviction,? although our senses must in truth refer pro- 
blems to our understanding.3 Yet sense perception and 
understanding stand in the same relation to the same need 
in the individual4—the need, we may believe, of acquaint- 
ance with fact. He argues against the thought that the 
senses are busied merely with deceptive appearance; when 
properly functioning, they lead to truth. Instead of holding 
that one perception is as good as another, and that because 
some of our sense reports are patently false, all must be 


* Accounts of certain phases of perception in Theophrastus 
will be found in 4. and E. P., II, 396 ff.; Siebeck, Geschichte 
der Psychologie, 1, 2, 184 ff. ; Chaignet, Histoire de la Psychologie 
des Grecs, I, 267 ff.; Poppelreuter, Zur Psychologie des Aristoteles, 
Theophrast, Strato, 35 ff.; Prantl, Aristoteles iiber die Farben, 
181 ff. The account by Chaignet is, in my judgment, the best 
of these. 

? Fragment XIII (Wim. 417); and cf. Fragment XVIII 
(Wim. 418), and De Caus. Pl. 2, 3, 5. 

3 Fragment XII (Wim. 414). 

47 De Sens.-32. 
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counted worthless, he believes that we must not hesitate 
to distinguish between those that are better and those that 
are worse, between the perceptions of the well and of the 
sick, perceptions that are “in accord with the reality of 
things” and perceptions whose natural intent is somehow 
defeated.s In the usual course of things perception is “in 
accord with nature”; like the knowledge process generally, 
it is naturally aligned with what is better, working to our 
advantage, rather than to our confusion and loss.6 For 
Nature is ever pressing on toward what is Best.7 

And because we have in perception a process that is in 
harmony with nature, rather than at variance with her, it 
is unreasonable to suppose that perception normally brings 
pain; on the contrary, processes in accord with nature 
bring pleasure. Often, it is true, perception is painful; 
for example, when the sensory stimulation is too intense 
or too persistent. But as for the contention that percep- 
tion is invariably painful, as Anaxagoras had held—this 
is to fly in the face not only of clear reason but of the 
clear observation that usually there is no pain in our per- 
ception and sometimes there actually is pleasure. If 
perception were to be linked fixedly with either, we 
should expect it to be with pleasure; but actually it is 
connected inseparably with neither. For there seems here 
to be a variable connection, like that which we observe in 
the case of thought; for both sense perception and thought 
would be impossible were they unceasingly attended 
either by pleasure or by pain.® 

Perception when at its best, as has just been said, 
reaches out to external fact; our senses are not, as 
Democritus had urged, avenues that lie in darkness and 
lead to no truth. And since Theophrastus thus requires 


5 De Sens. 70. 
Ci DerScnsacl, 32. 
7 De Caus. Pl. 1, 16, 11; cf. De Sens. 32. 
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us to recognize truth and reality in the objects of per- 
ception? a theory of perception is insufficient, he holds, if 
it describes merely the affections in ourselves and fails to 
reveal the reality that acts upon our senses, fails to make 
clear why this reality produces its peculiar effects in us,'° 
If perception reveals heat and cold,—and these, which 
have been regarded as the primal source of things, pro- 
bably have an existence independent of our senses ;— 
if it reveals heat and cold, hard and soft, heavy and 
light, and if these be due to some independent reality, 
it seems reasonable to believe that the objects of our 
other senses also have a character that is ‘objective’ and 
not existent merely in the sensory act itself.™ 

A theory of perception that confines itself to describing 
states in us is therefore insufficient. But equally in- 
sufficient is an explanation that neglects these states, that 
describes merely the external object and its inner consti- 
tution, and says nothing of the peculiar character of the 
sensory organs and of the sensory process in us. The 
passive factor, the recipient of the action, has a part in 
the total process and demands our attention, quite as 
much as does the agent in perception. The very fact that 
the same stimulus can have a variable effect according to 
the condition in which it finds our organs, convinces one 
that the scientist’s attention must be directed beyond the 
stimulus, the ‘object’, the active feature in perception. 
The ‘diathesis’ of the perceptive organ must never be 
neglected.12 An adequate account of taste, for example, 
must tell whether the stimulus is composed of what is 
like or of what is unlike the substance of the sense organ, 


9 De Sens. 70. 

10 De Sens. 89. 

Sree ochs7 i. 

De Caus. Pl. 6, 2, 1 ff.; cf. ibid. 6, 5, 4, where the 
‘diathesis’ again is spoken of, but not specifically of the 
sense organ, 
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and how the change in the sensuous faculty comes to 
pass.13 

How then does the object act upon the sense organ; 
what lies in the character of organ and object and in 
their mutual relation that produces sense perception ? 

Theophrastus believes that the action of the object can- 
not normally be by means of material emanations; and 
for this he offers several reasons: among others, that such 
effluences would not explain our perceptions by means of 
touch and taste, and in smell they would imply a wasting 
away of certain odorous bodies which in fact are most 
enduring.*¢ Nor will he admit that the sensory object 
comes into very contact with the organ or faculty of 
sense: nothing from the object actually penetrates to the 
sensitive organ and causes motion in its Theophrastus 
seems here to adopt without reserve the thought of 
Aristotle,6 that all sensory objects act upon our senses 
through media and never by their presence direct. 

He rejects the idea that our sensations are due to the 
action of substances that fit into the ‘pores’ of our sense 
organs: how could we in any such way perceive the 
rough and the smooth??7 He also rejects the idea that 
the sense organs are pure and unmixed of composition ; 
he holds, the rather, that there is always a mixed con- 
dition in the sense organs: warmth is present in them all, 
and moisture joins with other components in some of the 
organs of perception. Indeed it would be but reasonable 
to suppose that a mixture would offer a more favourable 
condition of perception than would a state of purity. For 
this would seem more nearly to promise the one indis- 
pensable condition of all sense perception, namely that 


13 De Sens. 72. 
4 De Sens. 20. 
1s Prisc. I, 16 and 37 (Bywater, 7 and 17). 
16 De Anima 423°; but cf. the opening of Bk. III, 424°. 
7 De Sens. 20. 
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there should be a suitable relation between our senses and 
their objects. The cause of perception does not lie in the 
state of certain elements, but in the state of the organ 
with reference to its object, in what we may call its 
‘proportion ’.*8 The same thought is expressed in another 
way when Theophrastus declares that sense perception 
implies a certain correspondence and a composition suited 
to the object; and that from this we can readily under- 
stand why a deficient stimulation remains unperceived and 
an excessive one causes pain and is destructive.19 

At first sight this might seem to place Theophrastus 
with those who ascribe perception to likeness rather than 
to difference. Yet in regard to that great dispute of 
ancient times, his sympathies evidently were stronger with 
the partisans of difference. There is a certain reasonable- 
ness, he says, in explaining sense perception by the inter- 
play of opposites, for alteration is held to be caused, not 
by similars, but by opposites.2° The like is never altered 
by the like, he more than once declares.2t Likeness 
itself is something quite vague; and as a principle of 
explanation, fails us unmistakably in many of the senses. 
Sound is not discerned by sound, nor is smell by smell, 
nor are the other objects discerned by what is kindred to 
them ; but rather, we may say, by their opposites.22 

And yet while an alteration (a\Aoiwatce) is thus due to 
opposition, he is ready to entertain a doubt whether the 
perceptive process really is an alteration, and whether an 
opposite is cognizant of its opposite.23 There is certainly 
a process which must be designated as assimilation 
(Guotworg),—not a material assimilation, however, but of 


8 Prisc. I, 43-45 (Bywater, 20 f.) 
79 De Sens, 32. 

aoe De Séensaati 

a" De Sens. 49, 23. 

a2 De Sens. 19. 

23 De Sens. 31. 
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form and of ‘proportion’24 Yet an affinity of a more 
material sort is recognized by Theophrastus in the case 
of taste and hearing. Here the sense-organs—so runs his 
thought—have a kinship with the objects they perceive 
since the tongue perceives savours, which are moist, through 
its own moisture, and the ear perceives sound, which is a 
movement of the air, through the air which in its con- 
finement is set in motion within the ear. Theophrastus 
is aware that this seems irreconcilable with his general 
principle that the like is unaffected by the like; and 
moreover that it is not the treatment he would accord to 
the other senses.25 But how he resolved these difficulties, 
we do not know. We do know, however, that in speaking 
of the senses generally, and with specific mention of 
hearing, taste, and smell, he says that the perceptive 
organs must be in a passive or neutral state; that when 
we have a ringing in the ears, or a taste on the tongue, 
or a smell in the nostrils, these organs all become 
blunted; and the more so, the fuller they are of what is 
like them.26 It would thus appear that while in some 
instances the sense organs are of the same substance as 
the ‘object’ with which they deal, yet the state of this 
substance must be different from that to which it is 
finally brought in the perceptive process; that the state 
to which it is brought by the presence of the object— 
when it is most ‘like’ that object—is really a condition 
distinctly unfavourable to perception. Thus a saving 
element of difference is maintained in the theory, in spite 
of his recognition of the element of likeness.27_ In another 


24 Prisc. I, 1 and 7 (Bywater, 1 and 3). 

25 Prisc. I, 34 (Bywater, 15). 

AED C OCHS. 10, 

37 Cf. Aristotle’s De Anima II, 5, where ‘the like’ and ‘the 
unlike’, upon which earlier theories had split, are both 
accepted and given a place. But Theophrastus’s attempt to 
do justice to both these factors differs in many ways from 
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way, also, the principle of opposition is maintained. The 
perception of opposites—of bitter and sweet, for example— 
takes place in such a way that the organ is affected in 
opposite ways; not that the one portion of the tongue, let 
us say, is affected in the one way, and another part in the 
opposite way, but that one and the same part is affected 
in opposite ways at once.?8 

As for the physiology of perception in general, we know 
that Theophrastus rejected the notion that it took place 
in the body as a whole:29 or that we think with the 
blood ; for many sensitive creatures are bloodless, and the 
perceptive organs in those that are not bloodless are 
the very parts of the body least supplied with blood.3° 
He also casts doubt upon the idea that the size of the 
perceptive organ is of any decisive importance for its 
power; in some respects animals with small organs may 
well excel large animals in sensory acuteness; in other 
respects the smaller organ may be inferior. Not the size, 
then, but rather the state and composition of the organ is 
probably of prime importance.3* He would also in other 
ways limit the importance of mere quantity in the per- 
ceptive act. In the first place we cannot reduce to mere 
differences of quantity the differences we observe within 
the limits of a single sensory field like that of sight or 
of hearing. There is, in addition to all distinctions in 


Aristotle’s, while bearing a general resemblance to the master’s. 
Nor does he appear to me to be quite as impartially opposed 
to both ‘likeness’ and ‘ difference’ as Zeller’s account would 
lead one to believe. See A. and E. P. II, 397 and note. 

8 Prisc. I, 8 (Bywater, 3 f.). 

79 Poppelreuter (Zur Psychologie des Aristoteles, Theophrast, 
Strato, 35 ff.) would have it that Theophrastus did not 
believe in any central organ of perception. The evidence 
he adduces for such an interpretation, however, seems to 
me quite unconvincing. 

205 De. Setis.. 23. 

3* De Sens. 34 f. 
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amount, a gualstatzve difference between colours as we 
experience them, even as there is between tones as we 
experience them. Two colours may be equal in amount 
and yet be sensibly different, just as two musical tones 
that harmonize may be quantitatively equal while still 
revealing a difference of quality.32_ And farther, the effect 
which a stimulus has upon our sense is not decided by 
the mere intensity of the stimulus itself, but often by its 
contrast with its surroundings.33 

That the different senses are differently related to one 
another, some being closer and more kindred than are 
others, was recognized by Theophrastus. He seems to 
have acknowledged a special group of senses that operated 
by ‘contact’—a group which perhaps included both taste 
and touch ; 34 and yet again, smell and taste are regarded 
by him as kindred: the subjective effect, the ‘pathos’ of 
their two orders of stimulation, is almost the same ;35 they 
are ‘neighbouring’ senses, they receive from each other a 
certain assistance and pleasure, and possess a farther com- 
munity of character inasmuch as no savour is odourless nor 
is any odour wholly without taste.36 But again, the fact 
that the air is the common feature of hearing and of 
smell brings these senses into a kind of relationship which 
requires us to give the special modification which the air 
must undergo to explain the fact that we do not hear 
odours nor smell sounds.37 


3? Fragment LXXXIX, 3 ff. (Wim. 437 f.). 

33 Fragment LXXXIX, g (Wim. 438). 

34 De Sens. 72. His doctrine that each of the senses has a 
‘medium’ and never comes into absolute contact with its 
object, implies that he was using ‘contact’ here in a relative 
sense. See p. 21. 

35 De Caus. Pl. 6, 1, I. 

3 De Odor. 9; 67; and cf. the more detailed comparison 
and contrast of smell and taste on pp. 41 f. 

37 Prisc. I, 42 (Bywater, 19); I, 30 (Bywater, 14); and cf. 
De Sens. 46. 
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Upon the important group of problems connected with 
the ‘common sensibles’ of Aristotle we have almost 
nothing from Theophrastus. He declared the insufficiency 
of the image-theory of vision to account for our percep- 
tion of size, motion, and distance.38 And as to Aristotle’s 
view that movement, rest, shape, size, number, and unity 
are perceived in some way by motion or as modifications 
of motion,39 Theophrastus found it difficult to accept the 
idea that shape is perceived by means of motion.4° 

His farther view of perception will best appear as we 
take up in turn the several special senses. 


38 De Sens. 36. 
39 De Aniina 425* 13 ff. 
# Prisc. I, 46 (Bywater, 21). 
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IN the fragments which have come to us of his account 
of vision? Theophrastus seems to have held with Aris- 
totle that light is not itself a ‘body’, or a corpuscular 
emanation.2 If we are to regard darkness as something 
visible,—although at this point he leaves it an open 
question whether it is a visible object,—then light is not 
the universal and indispensable condition of sight.3 He 
does not doubt, however, that light is visible.4 

And again ‘the transparent’, like light, is not a body, 
but rather a condition or effect produced in a body 5—in 
air, water, aether, and certain solid bodies. Yet instead 
of regarding light as the actuality of the transparent, as 


t According to Diogenes Laertius (V, 49), there was among 
Theophrastus’s writings a work, in four books, on Vision,— 
Tlept dWewe. 

2 Prisc. I, 20 (Bywater, 9); cf. Aristotle, De Anima 418° 
14 f. And for the relation of light to fire, see Theophrastus, 
De Igne 3 ff. In De Sens. 20, Theophrastus uses against 
Empedocles the idea that an emanation comes only from 
fire, yet without explicitly adopting this idea. 

3 Prisc, I, 20 (Bywater, 10); cf. Aristotle, De Anima 419* 
t ff, where light is held not to be a universal condition of 
vision. 

4 De Sens. 37- 

5 Prisc. I, 17 (Bywater, 8). 

6 Prisc. I, 17 (Bywater, 8); cf. De Caus. Pl. 6, 1, 1, where 
air and water are mentioned. In Aristotle, De Anima 418° 6, 
the list is “air, water, and many solid bodies”. 
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Aristotle had done,7 Theophrastus entertains the thought 
that the relation might be reversed, and the transparent 
be called the actuality of light. But after all, he sagely 
adds, we need not trouble ourselves about the mere 
words; it is more important to understand the character 
of the facts themselves.® 

' Colour, for Theophrastus, is the cause of our seeing 
colours.9 He rejects Plato’s idea that colour is a flame; 
there is, he admits, a certain resemblance between white 
and flame, but black would seem to be flame’s very 
opposite? A simple colour does not differ from another 
simple colour merely in quantity; we can mix them in 
equal quantities, and take an equal ‘number’, say, of the 
white and of the black.?2 There is, then, a difference 
between black and white which we must recognize as 
qualitative. 

As for a decision how many ‘simple’ colours there are, 
we know that he recognized the difficulty of determining 
what colours are simple and what compound.?2_ Black and 
white had traditionally been regarded as the only primary 
colours, and from these all others had been thought to be 
derived; and the attempt on the part of Democritus to 
assume a larger number of primaries is viewed by Theo- 
phrastus with some suspicion.13 He himself recognizes 


7 De Anima 418° 9; cf. 4197 11 where light is declared 
te be the évredéyera of the transparent. 

8 Prisc. I, 18 (Bywater, 8 f.). 

9 Prisc. I, 21 (Bywater, 10). 

70 De Sens. gi. 

Fragment LXXXIX, 4 (Wim. 437). 

a2 DexSens, 82: 

3 De Sens. 79. Prantl (183) represents Theophrastus as 
deriving all other colours by mixture from black and white. 
But a careful examination of the passages cited by Prantl 
fails to convince me that such is Theophrastus’s clear meaning. 
That he recognized the contrast of black and white is evident 
enough : see e.g. De Sens. 91. Nor can I agree with Prantl 
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seven kinds of colour, or eight if dusky gray (ré patov) is 
to be distinguished, he says, from black (rov péXavoc),— 
although he does not say that these seven or eight colours 
are all ‘primaries ’.14 

Of the particular colours as they occur in nature!5 he 
has much to say, without making their interrelation clear. 
White and black he seems to have regarded as alike lack- 
ing in light. The air is by its very nature black. And 
smoke is black because it is composed of moisture dis- 
solved in breath, or air, and earth. These will appear 
ruddy in so far as they have fire in them; white seen 
through black appears crimson (gomxovv), as when the 
sun is seen through smoke or gloom.!7 

Passing now from the physics of vision to its physiology, 
we find Theophrastus rejecting the theory that vision is a 
function of the body as a whole.%8 He also makes a 
spirited attack on the idea that objects make an imprint 
on the air, and that this imprint comes to us and causes 
vision—for air, he holds, is not to be moulded in this 
way, like wax; indeed water would seem to be better 
suited to receive such imprints than is the air, yet we see 
not so well by its means.9 And farther, he sees great 


(181) that in De Sens. 81, where it is said mpérov ro Aevkov thy 
goo, this is to be set down as Theophrastus’s own view. 
I take it rather to be what Theophrastus believes to be a 
logical implication of Democritus’s doctrine. 

%¢ De Caus. Pl. 6, 4, 1. 

1s For farther details as to the physical occurrence of 
certain of the colours, see Prantl, 181 ff. 

6 De Sens. 37. 

17 De Igne 75. Aristotle, according to Beare (65), had 
declared air to be white. In'De Igne 31 the importance of 
moisture for the ruddiness of flame is emphasized. 

8 De Sens. 54. 

19 De Sens. 51 ff. The passage in Prisc. I, 33 (Bywater, 15), 
where Theophrastus is reported to have said that in reflec- 
tion there occurs in the air something like an impression of 
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difficulty in the theory that vision is due to the tiny 
image or reflection in the eye, however this image may be 
produced. For in the first place the size of the image is 
not that of the objects seen; in the reflection there can- 
not be enough contrasting objects at one and the same 
time to explain the variety of the objects we simul- 
taneously see; and a number of features besides size, 
which vision detects, eg., the motion and the distance of 
objects, are not adequately represented in the ocular image. 
And moreover many animals that possess sight, have eyes 
that do not reflect things at all,—animals that have hard 
and horny eyes, and aquatic animals generally. Finally 
if reflection explains vision, why does not many a lifeless 
thing that reflects—water, for example, and polished 
bronze—have vision ? 2° 

As for the positive character of the visual process, 
Theophrastus has left us much in doubt. He seems to 
have re-adopted to some extent the idea that in the visual 
act something issues from the eye—a long-standing idea 
which Aristotle had rejected.2! For only in such a way 
does it seem possible to understand Theophrastus’s ex- 
planation of the connection between vision and dizziness. 
We become dizzy in looking down from great heights, he 
says, because ‘vision’ (in which he seems to include 
something extended from the pupil of the eye, in a way 
familiar to us from Plato) now straining and stretching 
into the distance, trembles and quivers; and ‘vision’ thus 
quivering and set in motion, sets in motion and produces 


the shape, would seem to soften his scoffing words about 
‘air prints’, when it came to explaining the special visual 
fact of mirroring. In De Sens. 36 he speaks of the reflec- 
tion from water and from metals, without, however, 
attempting to explain it. In De Igne 73 the physics of the 
matter is discussed more fully. 

eee Desmetsy 30;.Cletbid. 54, 

a SeECabcal ead. 
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disorder in the inner organs of the body. But when we 
look aloft no such effect is felt; for ‘vision’ does not now 
strain into the distance, but is cut off in the light22 The 
ancient belief, somewhat different, that upon occasion 
flashes of fire could be emitted from the human eye is 
said to have been held by Theophrastus.23 

While admitting the rdle which the water of the eye 
may play,?4 he is not inclined to ascribe to it exclusively 
the visual function. Like Plato, and unlike Aristotle, he 
attributes an important place to the fire within the eye. 
The exceptional night-vision which some animals possess, 
he believes is probably due to an intense fire in their 
eyes, comparable to the inherent glow which certain 
objects display at night.25 And from this we may infer 
that in day-vision also the fire of the eye, but now a 
weaker fire, was for him an important element,—a thought 
which seems also to be close to his explanation of the 
impossibility of gazing at the sun or at anything exceed- 
ing bright. For this is due, he says, to the fact that a 
stronger light extinguishes a weaker26—a relation and 
effect which elsewhere is asserted of fire ;27 and while he 
may not have meant that the sun when gazed at extin- 
guished the inherent light, or fire, of the eye, yet in view 
of his theory of nocturnal vision, just described, such an 
interpretation would not seem strained. Finally we know 
that he had little patience with the thought that the size 


22 De Vertigine 8. 

23 Simplicius De Caclo 268° 27f.; cf. A. and E. P. Ul, 
378, 398. 

24 Prisc. 1, 42 (Bywater, 19). 

25 De Sens. 18. Zeller (A. and E. P. 11, 398 0.) would have 
it, that in the case of sight, hearing, and smell, the imme- 
diate organs of sense perception for Theophrastus were 
formed of water and air. 

26 De Sens. 18. 

27 De Igne 1 and 10-12; De An. Defect. 1. 
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of the eye had any important bearing upon the general 
keenness of sight. Instead of any general superiority of 
vision in animals with large eyes, as Anaxagoras had 
held, Theophrastus questions whether small-eyed animals 
may not surpass them in visual power; yet in the end 
he leaves it undecided. On the whole, the composition 
or constitution of the organ, as of the body generally, he 
regards as of more importance than its mere size.28 


SEU LIE Sens mad i. 
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THE sense of hearing has a certain connection with that 
of smell, for both of these senses receive from the air 
their stimulation. But the air is not of itself a sufficient 
cause of the sensations aroused in smell and hearing; for 
were this so, we ought to hear odours as well as sounds, 
and smell sounds as well as odours, and obtain comparable 
perceptions also from the air in the throat or wind-pipe. 
The air, if it is to be perceived by hearing or by smell, 
must have a right relation to the particular sense; and 
that which gives it a right relation to the organ of hearing 
is of course different from that which gives it a suitable 
relation to the sense of smell. In the case of smell there 
is some peculiar kind of mixture, and the air has suffered 
some kind of change; while for hearing, the air has been 
given a special form, or ‘figure’ (oynpariGdpevoc).2 He 
defends the Aristotelian thesis that sound is connected 
universally with ‘solid’ bodies,3 even though there comes 
sound from wind and thunder.4 

He holds that there are tonal differences that cannot be 


t Prisc. I, 42 (Bywater, 19); and cf. De Sens. 46. 

2 Prisc. I, 30 (Bywater, 14); cf. the use of oxfjya in 
describing tone, in Fragment LXXXIX, 10 (Wim. 438 f.). 

3 Cf. Aristotle De Anima 419° 19; it must be kept in mind 
that Aristotle sets with or among ‘solid’ bodies, undispersed 
air ; if one strike the air so suddenly that it cannot disperse, he 
says, it will give forth a sound (419° 22). 

4 Prisc. I, 36 (Bywater, 16). 
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regarded as mere differences of quantity; high tones and 
low possess some intrinsic distinction which makes it 
possible for them to bring forth harmony. So far as 
amount is concerned, a harmonious combination may be 
of tones that are equal. High and low both have their 
peculiar character. A shrill tone is not necessarily of 
greater amount than a deep tone; each may have a like 
degree and amount of motion, but a motion of different 
character. The idea of ‘figure’ (cya), and not of mere 
amount, must be employed to explain the difference.s 
Theophrastus also observes that a ringing in the ears tends 
to blunt the organ’s sensitivity—an observation which he 
turns against those who urge, as a principle, that like is 
perceived by like. Change and contrast, and not monotony, 
have the truly stimulating effect on our sense of hearing.® 

In describing more particularly the bodily process of 
hearing, he speaks of heat as common to the ear and to 
the other sense organs.7 But air is the material more 
especially composing the organ of hearing,8—air which 
elsewhere he describes as ‘cut off’ and set in motion. 
There is, therefore, a correspondence of inner and outer 
in the case of hearing,—the inner air in motion, is the 
means by which we perceive the motions of the outer 
air,—a correspondence which Theophrastus recognizes as 
being exceptional to his general position that perception 
moves by difference rather than by similarity.9 With 
explicit reference to hearing, he rejects the thought that 


Ss Fragment LXXXIX (Wim. 437 ff.). He is here combating, 
according to Zeller (A. and E. P. II, 379), the view of Heraclides 
that a tone of higher pitch consists of more parts ; and on the 
other hand, that of Plato and Aristotle, that such a tone moves 
more swiftly. 

® De Sens. 19. 

7 Prisc. I, 43 (Bywater, 20). 

8 Prisc. I, 42 (Bywater, 19). 

9 Prisc. I, 34 (Bywater, 15). 
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perception is not a local bodily process but is a function 
of the body as a whole.%° 

Hearing is the sense that most deeply stirs our emotions.” 
Music he regarded as a movement of the soul by which we 
are freed of the evils that come of passion.12 An enume- 
ration is given by Theophrastus of the ‘principia’, or springs 
of music. They are pain, pleasure, and inspiration; any 
one of these may change the character of the voice so 
that it loses its customary form and becomes musical.13 


70, De Sens. 57. 

™ Fragment XCI (Wim. 440). 

1% Fragment LXXXIX, 14 (Wim. 439); cf. also Fragments 
LXXXVII and LXXXVIII (Wim. 436) for the application of 
music to disease. 


73 Fragment XC (Wim. 440). 
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WE have seen, but a few pages back, how Theophrastus 
makes the air a common factor in the senses of hearing 
and of smell, while yet asserting that it is no sufficient 
cause of the sensations aroused in either of these senses. 
The air must be specially modified, must be given a 
proper form or ‘schema’, before it can affect our hearing ; 
for our sense of smell the air must have undergone a 
peculiar mixture, it must have suffered some kind of 
change.t Let us now observe further the account he 
gives of smell. 

It is generally agreed, he tells us, that some sort of 
emanation occurs in odour.2, Yet he himself finds difficulty 
in this traditional belief. For any emanation seems neces- 
sarily to imply a loss of substance; and were odours to 
arise by emanation, it would follow that “those substances 
with the strongest odour would most rapidly perish. Now 
the fact is nearly the reverse: the most fragrant plants 
and other bodies that are most odorous are the most 
enduring.” 3 And close to this objection, if not but 
another phase of it, is his refusal to accept the idea that 
volatile or light bodies most strongly affect the sense of 
smell. The mere lightness is not enough: there must be 
some specific odour present in what is light. “For air and 


FRSCOY Dues 3: 
2 De Sens, 9d: 
3 De Sens. 20. 
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fire are the very lightest of substances, and yet produce 
in us no sensation of odour.’’4 

To this list of the inodorous substances, he elsewhere 
adds a third, and with it gives an explanation. Water, 
air, and fire have no odour, he says, because they are 
stmple, and all simple substances, of which these are but 
examples, are inodorous; whereas earth either is the 
only substance that has odour or is the substance giving 
us odour in its most pronounced form, just because earth 
is the most mixed of substances.s 

Mixture, then, is essential to odour; and if air, fire, or 
water seems to possess odour, this is because it is no longer 
pure. But along with the mixture to account for the 
odour, and apparently as a process differing from mixture, 
he speaks of an alteration, an ‘alloiosis, of the substance.® 
No clear outline of this alteration is given us;7 but in 
regard to the character of the ‘mixture’ we are left with 
somewhat more detail. Odour, he tells us, consists of the 
dry ingredient in savour, present in what is transparent 
(év ry Svapavet), for this transparent factor is something 
common to air and water.8 And in speaking more par- 
ticularly of artificial preparations, he states the different 
ways in which the moist and the dry may be combined, 


4 De Sens. 22. 

Dea Ovor. Ie ct. De.Caus. Pl, 3, 1 

6 De Caus. Pl. 6, 3, 1 ff. In De Odor. 7, somewhat strangely, 
in the light of his clear and repeated statements to the 
contrary, Theophrastus says, Eiol pev ody kal roic dpetkroee 
dopai rivec. But he is now speaking of the artificial modi- 
fication of tastes and odours, and would perhaps here merely 
remind us that when we are thinking of the manufactured 
products we must remember that odours are already present 
in substances that are comparatively simple. 

7 In De Caus. Pl. 6, 3, 3 he connects it with those sponta- 
neous changes which take place when things improve or 
deteriorate (as in rotting). 

* "De Caus. Pl.'6, 1,1. 
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and the need of intelligent skill to bring about desir- 
able combinations. Yet the odour itself can at times 
be over-mixed, and will affect our senses more strongly 
if we can obtain it somewhat simplified. Thus certain 
flowers,—for example, violets,—are for us more fragrant 
at a distance because the grosser and more earthy 
effluvia are left behind.to 

Theophrastus is less dismayed than were many of his 
predecessors at the great variety of odours. He will by no 
means admit the impossibility of finding in them any true 
differences of kind. Some odours, he grants, are impossible 
to classify.11 But on the whole we may hope for success 
here quite as in the case of savours; for quite as do the 
savours, the different odours produce in us different organic 
effects, in addition to their differences in pleasure or un- 
pleasantness, upon which Plato laid such stress12 He 
often finds it convenient to divide odorous substances into 
those that are fragrant and those that are offensive.%3 
Within this broad division, the particular kinds have not 
received established designations. There are differences 
among sensations we call ‘sweet’, as there are amongst 
those we call ‘sharp’; but one would not hesitate to in- 
clude in the list ‘pungent’ (8pmeta), ‘strong’ (isyupa), 
‘soft’ (uadaxh), ‘sweet’ (yAvukeia), and ‘heavy’ (apeta 
édun). Some of these classes are common to fragrant 
and to offensive odours. As for the offensive odours as a 
group, they are most intimately connected with decay, 
and to some extent there is a trace of this odour of decay 
in- everything, whether it be plant or animal or sub- 


SeDesOdor. 7k 

70 De Caus. PI. 6,17,13; cf. De Odor. 39, where the odour of 
roots, in contrast with that from flowers, is described as 
more lasting because icxvporépa kal owparwieorépa. 

te DesOdar at. 

72 De Sens. go. 

13 De Odor. 1; and cf. ibid. 2, 3, and 64. 
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stance inorganic. Fragrance, on the other hand, is the 
quality in substances that are softened by heat and have 
become subtile and farthest removed from what is earthy; 
while the opposites of these are offensive. He recognizes 
the fact that qualities from more than one class may be 
present in a single odour, for the ‘sweets’ may reveal a 
certain ‘sharpness’, and odours may be ‘heavy’ that on the 
whole are pleasant.'4 Elsewhere, without saying what the 
classes are, he is attracted by the idea that they are pro- 
perly seven, and this he says without suggesting, as he does 
for colour and for savour, that this number of the classes of 
odours could easily be enlarged to eight.ts 

Some of the external conditions that influence odour 
already have appeared. We may add that he finds, on 
the whole, that dryness is favourable to odour, and especially 
to the fragrant odours; 1 yet for the time of day and of 
the year this general rule that heat is a favourable condi- 
tion must not be pressed too far; for the time of greatest 
fragrance of flowers is not at midsummer nor in the heat 
of noon.?7 

Passing now from the character of the stimulus to that 
of the sensory organ and of the processes that there 
occur, we find Theophrastus hesitant and in a measure 
inconsistent as to the connection between smell and 
breathing. It is generally agreed, he says, that in the 
olfactory process there is an inhalation (avamvevoic) of 
air.18 And he himself would upon occasion accept this 
common belief; for he says that the very character of 
odour lies in inhalation (vy avamvoy).19 Yet when Em- 
pedocles says that smell is due to inhalation (7y 


4 De Odor. 2 f. 

ts De Cause Pl. 674, 1: 
1% De Caus. Pl. 6, 14, 8. 
weDewGaus. Pl 6,07, 21: 
18 De Sens. go. 

19 De Odor. 3. 
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avarvoy),?° Theophrastus attacks him raundly. Odd, says 
he, is such an account of smell, since some animals that do 
not breathe (avamvée) at all have a sense of smell. And 
after presenting a variety of arguments against special 
aspects of the ‘breathing’ theory, he closes with the words: 
“In all likelihood respiration (rb avarvetv) is not of itself the 
cause of smell, but is connected with it incidentally.” 2% It 
would seem therefore that Theophrastus changed his mind, 
perhaps under the extreme provocation of an opportunity 
to argue against a man of eminence. 

But in any event, the organ of smell is not of some 
pure and unmixed substance, although air is unquestion- 
ably the more prominent or dominant constituent of this 
organ. Nor does this inner air merely of itself give assur- 
ance that the external object which is so closely bound 
with air will be perceived; as already has been pointed 
out, there must be some effective ‘ratio’ between organ 
and object.22, And furthermore our sense of smell as well 
as the external odour is made ineffectual by cold.23 And 
certain diseased or otherwise abnormal conditions of the 
organ may make the sense entirely incapable of sensation ; 
or it may by the presence of one odour be made insen- 
sible to some other; or by sheer excess of stimulation be 
made incapable of perception.24 

In general the human sense of smell is, we may say, 
the very worst; for many things that evidently have for 
animals a characteristic odour are for us inodorous.25 


20 De Sens. 9. 

2x De Sens. 21 f. That there is no mecessary—but only an 
‘ accidental ’—connection between respiration and smell seems 
also to be implied in his question, adn’ ei dvev rite avarvoie 
duvaroy dadppaiverOat, ri kwrver kal dxotey dvev rod aépoc ; Prisc. I, 
35 (Bywater, 16). 

22 Prisc. I, 42 f. (Bywater, 19 f.). 

73° De: Caus. Pl. 6,:1'7,< 6: 

74 De Sens. 19, 21; De Odor. 45 f. 

7s De Odor. 4. 
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There is also this further difference between the sense of 
smell in man and in animals, that with few or none of 
the animals is odour sought for its own sake but only 
incidentally, because it indicates the presence of food; and 
this, and not the odour itself, is desired ;26 whereas with 
us, while certain odours are pleasant by such association, 
others are pleasant independently and of themselves.27 
With animals the closer connection between nutrition and 
the pleasantness of the odour also explains the noticeable 
repugnance which certain of them show to odours that to 
us are most delightful. The idea of opposition to nature, 
to which allusion already has been made, here is intro- 
duced as a conscious principle of explaining the varying 
responses connected with the sense of smell.28 

The relation of smell to taste, of which we have here 
a glimpse, appears as most intimate in all Theophrastus’s 
account. They are not merely neighbouring and mutually 
helpful senses, inasmuch as savours are aided by the 
fragrance of what we eat or drink; they are even kindred 
in many ways.29 The subjective effect in the two cases 
shows a close resemblance, although the two processes do 
not occur in the same parts of the body.3¢ The stimuli 
also are alike in being composite and not simple; they 
become adapted to our senses by mixture and altera- 
tion ; 3" and both tastes and odours are often artificially im- 
proved by still farther mixing and blending, of which he 
gives the kinds and character.32 Stimuli and senses are, in 


SUNY CSTR 82 2G LA 

eT De Od0r..5. 

2 De Odor a3, De.Caus. P16, 5, 1. 

seDerOuer9 7.077 De Caus. Pi. 6; 9, I. 

3° De Caus. Pl. 6, 1, 1; cf. De Sens. go. Theophrastus says, 
elliptically, ob« év roic abroic, and I may be in error in supply- 
ing, as the meaning, “ parts of the body’; but in the light 
of the context no other fair interpretation occurs to me. 

3» De Caus. Pi. 6, 3, 2: 

3 De Odor. 1 and 7 (but see p. 37 0.) ; De Caus. Pl. 6, 3, 1. 
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the two cases, similarly affected by cold.33 Moreover no 
odour is tasteless, nor is any savour odourless; 34 and in 
general a change of odour in any substance implies a 
change of taste.35 In odours and savours there are common 
qualities, like sweetness; and there are many designations 
—though by no means all36—common to the classes in 
the two regions, whose natures really are not far apart.37 

But while in general the classifications of odour and 
of savour run parallel, we find no precise and absolute 
correspondence. In plants the fermentative action (éuc) 
by which savour is produced is not precisely the same as 
that which produces flavour.38 Savours exist which no one 
would think of calling odours.39 Furthermore in spite of 
the general connection between the odour and the nutri- 
tive character of a substance, the pleasures of taste and 
of smell do not go hand in hand: fragrant things are 
not always agreeable to the taste, and some things 
agreeable to taste have an offensive smell.4° But with 
this we may well take up in its own right Theophrastus’s 
account of taste. 


33 DesCaise FiO, 17,5 

34 De Odor. 67. 

35 De Odor. 68. 

3° De Odor, 1. 

37 De Caus. Pl. 6, 14, 12. 

38 De Caus. Pl. 6, 17, 4. 

39 De Caus. Pl. 6, 9, 2. 

4° De Odor. 5; in De Caus. Pl. 6, 9, 4 he even goes so far 
as to say that normally all fragrant substances are bitter to 
the taste, and that bitter is a certain guise of fragrance. 
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IN what has just preceded, there have appeared many of 
the features which Theophrastus ascribed to the stimulus 
and to the physiological process of taste in common with 
that of smell, and these need not here be repeated. But 
speaking of taste as distinguished from smell,! he says 
that its external stimulus (xuudc) is a commingling of the 
dry and the earthy with the moist, or it is a filtration, or 
infusion, of the dry through the moist under the influence 
of heat—the two accounts perhaps amounting to the same 
thing.2 In all the savours there is a common ‘ material’ 
(vAn), namely moisture; and under the action of heat— 
either resident or coming from the sun—they change 
from kind to kind, from opposite into opposite.3 Yet the 
different saps or liquids (yvAof) connected with taste have 
a somewhat different relation to the moist and the dry, 
though these are present in them all: sour (6€j¢) and 
harsh (avornodc) are closer to the moist; whereas the 
pungent (doyuic) and the sweet (yAukic) are closer to 
dryness.4 

As to the classification of savours, we have from Theo- 
phrastus a variety of proposals. He casts doubt on a 


1 In the Catalogue of Theophrastus’s works (Diog. Laert. 
V, 43) we find Tlept yupar, xpody, capkor a, and [epi yvAoy 
a By oe. 

2 De Caus. Pl. 6, 1, I. 

3 DesCaus..Pl..6, 7, 1: 

4 De Caus. Pl. 6, 11, 1. 
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fourfold classification which he attributes to Plato,5 nor 
does he believe that there is an endless number of tastes 
as was held by Menestor and other ancient scientists. He 
prefers to be counted with those who hold that the number 
of tastes is limited, and that what appear as an endless 
number are derived from these by mixture. At times he 
seems to entertain the thought of ¢wo primary savours, 
namely bitter (mupdv) and sweet, and of all others as 
derivatives of these ; but without committing himself clearly 
to such a doctrine? In a certain sense, however, he 
evidently regards these savours as something like ‘ prin- 
ciples’. Bitter is the normal taste of all things that are 
fragrant ; itis perhaps a certain form or phase of fragrance 
itself. And sweet is the primal source of all the pleasant 
savours;® under it he names as varieties, the flavour of 
honey, of wine, of milk, and of water9 At other times 
he finds no difficulty in giving a list of the savours (yupof), 
which are eight: sweet (yAukic), oily (Aurapéc), bitter 
(mucpéc), harsh (avornpdc), pungent (épmdbc), sour (d&bc), 
astringent (otpupvdc), saline (aAuvpde).t° This list he pro- 
poses to reduce to seven—a number which attracts him, 
he confesses, as most suitable and natural—by striking 
out ‘saline’ as perhaps not sufficiently distinct from ‘ bitter ’, 
and he prefers not to include in his list the vinous taste, 
since this is a blend of ‘sweet’, ‘astringent’, and ‘harsh’.?! 
Yet though he finds the making of the list an easy task, 


5 De Sens. 89. For the truth of this attribution see p. 219. 

SDeaCaliselia0 a5 

7 De Caus, Pl. 6, 6, 10; and cf. De Odor. 64. 

Seer Caus  Pi"6..0, A, cl: tu1ds 0, 0,0: 

9 De Caus. Pl. 6, 9, 2; cf. ibid. 6, 4, 1, where the taste of 
milk is set down as a kind of sweet. 

son DerCaus. Fl. 0,4, 4.3) Cl, 101d. O11, 2, 

™ De Caus, Pl. 6, 4, 1 f.; cf. the threefold classification, 
on another basis, ibid. 6, 3, 3, and the list of yvdoi in Hist. Pl. 
Tjer2ser. 
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he admits the difficulty of arriving at the very essence of 
each of these kinds of flavour.t2 

But taste is not to be explained by classifying and 
describing the mere stimulants of taste. The character 
of the recipient, the sensory, function is also to be 
heeded.*3 If plants are to produce savours, they must con- 
coct or distil juices that are harmonious with our nature.'4 
The tongue, by reason of moisture, perceives savours.t5 He 
seems to hold that it has the faculty of being affected by 
strongest contrasts, like that of bitter and sweet, at one 
and the same time, and these contrary effects, he states, 
are not to be understood as occurring, the one in one 
part of the tongue, and the other in another part, but both 
together in one and the same part.%© Elsewhere he speaks 
of the different organic effects which the different savours 
cause in us,'7 as well as of the like effects which, in 
different persons, very different stimuli may exceptionally 
induce. Yet in spite of this difference of origin, he is con- 
fident that the experiences which we thus call the same 
are intrinsically the same in quality.18 The region of taste, 
finally, is specifically mentioned as one of those in which 
there is need that the organ be ‘neutral’ beforehand in 
order adequately to perceive: a savour already there blunts 
the sense.'9 


Se De.Caous. PLO93 72. 

13 De Caus. Pl. 6,2, 1f. For farther details of the physio- 
logical process of taste, which need not here be repeated, 
the reader is referred to the comparison, and contrast of 
smell and taste, on pp. 41 f. 

% De Caus. Pi. 1, 16, I. 

18 Prisc. 1, 34 (Bywater, 15). 

%6 Prisc. I, 8 (Bywater, 3 f.). 

17 De Sens. go. 

18 De Sens. 70. 

19 De Sens. 19. 
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TOUCH 


OF Theophrastus’s doctrine of touch we are almost 
wholly ignorant, save in so far as it is implied in his 
general account of perception. We there saw that he 
perhaps grouped taste and touch together as senses which 
operate by ‘touch’* And holding as he did to the 
reality of objects independent of our sensory organs, it is 
not surprising to have him mention specifically heat and 
cold as probably possessing an objective reality, rather 
than an existence merely as effects in our senses.2 Cold 
and heat by their very nature tend to move, respectively, 
upward and downward; lightness and heaviness are not, 
as Plato held, relative and dependent on locality; they 
have an existence that is absolute3 He is also familiar 
with the other common contrasts between tactual objects 
—namely, that of hard and soft, and of rough and 
smooth. His general doctrine that sense perception 
always involves some intermediary between object and 
sensory organ does not seem. to have been surrendered 
by Theophrastus, any more than by Aristotle, even in the 
case of touch;5 although, as we have just seen, there 
were certain senses that operated by touch or contact, in 
the looser meaning of the term. The organic sensations 


* De Sens.72. 

2 De Sens. 71. 

3 De Sens. 88f.; De Ventis 22. 

4 De Odor. 64. 

5 Prisc. I, 16 and 37 (Bywater, 7 and 17). 
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of dizziness, to which reference has already been made 
when speaking of Theophrastus’s account of vision, were 
considered and an attempt was made at a physiological 
explanation.§ 


* De Vertigine (Wim. 4or ff.). 
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For Theophrastus pleasure is the normal accompaniment 
of what is in accord with Nature. As a rule, therefore, we 
take pleasure in things, since the common course of our 
functions is inevitably ‘natural’ and not antagonistic to 
nature: And any particular function, like perception 
or understanding, may also be regarded as more inti- 
mately conjoined with pleasure than with pain. Yet we 
must not press our principle too far, and hold that these 
functions never bring pain; for perception often is accom- 
panied by pain. But with the idea that pain is somehow 
involved in every operation of our senses, Theophrastus has 
no patience; such a doctrine is unreasonable, he holds, and 
is refuted by the plain facts of observation.2 But excessive 
stimulation, just because it disturbs the nice correspondence 
which perception normally presupposes between the sense- 
organs and their objects, is destructive and therefore causes 
pain.3 

Since pleasure is thus the accompaniment and expression 
of what is in harmony with nature, there is implied, at 
least distantly, that all those other things that are in accord 
with nature—such as are better, or in health (to give his 
own examples)*—are also more closely allied with pleasure; 
and their opposites, with pain. But this mutual adjust- 


“Der Sensa3t te 

2 De Sens. 31-33 ; 1bid. 17. 
3 De Sens. 32. 

4 De Sens. 70. 
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ment also implies that pleasantness or unpleasantness, like 
sense perception, is not an absolute property in the object, 
but is due to the object’s relation to the organism, is due 
to the effect it has upon the organic condition. Especially 
in the case of food, where the needs of life are so varied 
as we pass from creature to creature, may we expect an 
inconstancy or even a reversing of the pleasurable or 
painful accompaniment. What furthers the life and gives 
pleasure in one case, hinders life and is repugnant in 
another.s The lower animals in particular are commonly 
tuled in their attractions and aversions by the meaning 
of the object as food: few or none of them seek odour for 
its own sake, but only incidentally because it is the odour 
of something that is good as food ;® those objects that 
promise nourishment to the animals have for them a 
pleasant odour, and those that in their nature are antagon- 
istic are offensive to their smell.7 

But with us this is not invariably the case. It is true 
that many an odour is pleasant to us, as to the animals, 
because it suggests what we desire as food. But we seek 
certain odours also for their own sake,—for example, the 
fragrance of flowers. And now we become aware of the 
complication of pleasure and of unpleasantness, since fra- 
grant things may be distasteful, and savoury things may 
have an offensive smell.8 This partial independence of 
smell from taste in our case, since odours may be sought 
for their own sake, reminds us of Theophrastus’s similar 
judgment regarding the perceptive act: its exercise may 
be sought by us for its own sake, and quite apart from 
any desire we may have directly for the thing perceived.9 

But since he asserts that corruption gives an offensive 


5 De Caus. Pl. 6, 4, 7. 
6 De Caus. Pl. 6, 5, 1. 
7 De Odor. 4. 
8 De Odor. 5. 
9 De Sens. 31. 
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odour, and that there is in everything—whether it be plant 
or animal or lifeless substance—some faint odour of decay,?° 
it would seem as though he must in consistency have 
held that no pleasure of smell is wholly unmixed with 
unpleasantness—a view that would have been in one sen- 
sory department not so remote from that more universal 
opinion of Anaxagoras which Theophrastus is at such 
pains to refute,—that perception, however pleasant, is always 
fraught with pain.*™ Such nearness of the pleasant to the 
unpleasant is also suggested by his doctrine that bitter,— 
whose opposite is sweet, the source of all the pleasant 
savours—is perhaps the guise under which all of fragrance 
is concealed; bitter is normally the taste of things that 
are pleasant to our smell.t2 But his detailed description 
of the contrasts of pleasure and unpleasantness in taste 
and smell, with his physical and physiological accounts of 
them, need not farther be repeated.13 

Finally, among the varied connections of pleasure and 
pain, Theophrastus notes that these experiences when 
excessive produce changes in the humours of the body; 
and when, under the sway of pleasure and pain, these 
humours affect the seat of respiration, there may be a com- 
plete suspension of consciousness.‘4 He also mentions 
pleasure and pain, along with inspiration, as ‘principia’ of 
music; for these can turn the voice from its habitual 
mode and lift it to the plane of beauty.t5 Finally, he 
rejects Plato’s doctrine that some pleasures are false; on 
the contrary Theophrastus maintains that all are true,%6— 
that is, that they really are pleasures, whatever in other 
respects may be our judgment regarding them. 


ao esOa0r, 3 

™ Cf. De Sens. 17 and 31-33. 

72 Dé Caus. Pl. 6, 9, 45 clethid. 6, 6,9. 

13 Cf. pp. 38 f. and 44. 

% De An. Defect. 7 (Wim. 409). 

1s Fragment XC. (Wim. 440). 

© Fragment LAXXV (Wim. 435) ; cf. A. and E. P. 404n. 
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III 


THEOPHRASTUS’S GENERAL METHOD 
OF EXPOSITION AND OF CRITICISM 
UNM ELE RUE SHNSTLOS 


WE have thus in some measure seen how perception and 
the special senses and pleasure and pain appeared to 
Theophrastus. And this prepares us to observe more 
justly the method of exposition and of criticism in his 
writing On the Senses; we become aware of the atmo- 
sphere of knowledge and prejudgment through which this 
careful student must view the work of others. 

He methodically divides his writing into two parts, of 
which the first™ is on the sensory and physiological pro- 
cesses, while the second part? is on the objects and 
stimuli, the more physical aspects of sensation. The men 
to whom his attention is confined are eight in number: 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Alcmaeon, Anaxagoras, Clide- 
mus, Diogenes of Apollonia, Democritus, and Plate. And 
these appear to him to possess unequal importance. Of 
the ninety-one sections into which the text of the frag- 
ment has been divided, he gives but one to Clidemus, and 
but two to Alcmaeon, and two to Parmenides. He pre- 
sents another group—Diogenes, Anaxagoras, and Plato— 
to each of whom he gives about equal space, namely ten 


x §§ 1-58. 
? §§ 59-91. 
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or eleven sections,—many times the space he assigns either 
to Parmenides or to Alcmaeon, and yet small in com- 
parison with what still others receive. Empedocles, with 
eighteen sections, has a very important place; while to 
Democritus falls the lion’s share of attention: the account 
of his work extends through thirty-four sections, more 
than a third of the entire work. 

Yet in all, the space he uses is extremely small. One 
cannot but acknowledge Theophrastus’s extraordinary skill 
in giving on so reduced a scale so full and faithful a 
picture of the doctrines of these men. We admit this skill 
even while he stirs our impatience by begrudging us an 
extra word where one would gladly have had, by a phrase, 
some besetting doubt dispelled. One also would gladly 
have had from him, now and then, a word of admiration. 
It would perhaps be too much to expect of him a judg- 
ment as noble and almost impassioned as that which even 
Aristotle cannot repress at the opening of his great 
Psychology ; but there are occasions when he might have 
half revealed some quiet glow of pleasure in the truth 
struck out sharp and new in the doctrines he reports. 
We know, for example, that Theophrastus held that, not 
things that are alike, but only opposites, affect each other. 
Yet he gives never a word of greeting to this doctrine at 
the moment when he unbares it in another. And again 
we find him urging as of great significance the principle 
that pleasure is the sign and utterance of what is normal, 
or “in accord with nature”. Yet he can report to us 
such a principle almost beginning its life in Diogenes 
of Apollonia3 and more fully grown in Plato,¢ but gives 
it no mark of recognition. At times, however, we find 
faint praise, half lost in condemnation, as when, after 
calling it childish, he says of Diogenes’ theory of vision, 
that it at least in a measure succeeds in refuting certain 


3 De Sens. 43. 
4 De Sens. 84. 
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false proposals, although it does not itself attain the 
truth.s 

It is not to Theophrastus’s present treatise, then, that 
one will go for expressed appreciation, but rather for a 
dispassionate and marvellously impartial report of his man, 
at the close of which, Theophrastus suddenly changes 
from reporter into critic. He turns upon the one he has 
brought before us, raining upon him blows as of tempered 
steel. And it is difficult to find any personai element here 
entering. To those who are nearer to his own beliefs, 
his face is as grim as to the opposition. Thus we know 
that the dispute regarding perception, whether its opera- 
tion was by similarity or by contrast, was regarded by 
him as of great importance; in the case of every one, 
Theophrastus is looking for his stand upon this question, 
and at the beginning of his writing he makes this the 
one great principle of classifying the men whose doctrines 
he describes. Moreover, his own sympathies, while divided, 
as we know,® were rather with the ‘contrast’ party. Yet 
he criticises Anaxagoras with great severity,—with perhaps 
almost as great severity as appears when he criticises 
Plato, whom he places with those who favour similarity. 
Yet with Plato he seems oftener to miss the point, oftener 
to fight over words, as though there were here some 
especial want of sympathy. But if twice as much space 
is given to refuting Empedocles’ ideas as to their ex- 
position, we cannot well attribute this to animus. It is 
clear that Empedocles and Democritus were more interest- 
ing to him, perhaps because their doctrines of perception 
were so picturable, so frankly mechanical, so contrary to 
his own ways of thought, and they offered such happy 
marks for his weapons of offence. There can be little 


5 De Sens. 47; cf. a ‘certain reasonableness”, which he is 
willing to concede to Anaxagoras’s explanation of perception 
by the interplay of opposites, ibid. 31. 

6 See pp. 22 ff. 
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doubt that Theophrastus relished his thrusts into the vitals 
of these men. 

We therefore must take Theophrastus here as we find 
him,—a reviewer with the tribal marks: less sedulous in 
discovering the merits than in pointing to the defects of 
the men over whom his cold eye ranges. In much of his 
other work the interest is more constructive,7 more single 
in the aim to let fact and truth speak for themselves, less 
controversial; but here he lends his support to a custom, 
—of which he was by no means the father nor the last 
child,—of approaching in the spirit of a disputant what- 
ever is even distantly connected with philosophy. Of his 
present work, forty-one of the ninety-one sections are 
given to criticism; and the case of Empedocles already 
mentioned, where the criticism is about double the length 
of the exposition, is almost paralleled by his treatment of 
Anaxagoras. Yet we may be grateful not only that his 
eagerness for the fray led him so little to misrepresent 
his adversary,—but that even in his destructive criticism 
he showed on the whole so admirable a method, having 
such definite standards of measuring the work of his 
great forerunners. Some attempt to observe the principles 
which guided him in his skilful refutations may perhaps 
seem here appropriate. 

He had, as I have already attempted to set forth, a 
definite ‘point of view’ in considering sense perception ; 
we should perhaps rather speak of his ‘points of view’. 


7 It must be remembered that if the judgment is right 
which takes our present Iepi aicO;cewy to be but a fragment 
of the work in many books, epi gvacxdy dofoy, it is possible 
that Theophrastus wrote another work in a single book, 
Mepi aicPjcewy, whose title is given in Diogenes Laertius 
(V, 42). If this was a separate work, he doubtless gave 
expression in it to his constructive ideas upon sense per- 
ception, and this would explain his silence upon many a 
point in the fragment we possess. 
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For he had more than a single principle or dogma that 
seemed immovable under his feet,—various convictions 
upon perception, that need not all again be told. But to 
some which he used most commonly and with most 
effect in these criticisms, it will perhaps be pardonable 
briefly to refer; for we shall soon pass on. 

An explanation of sense perception must for him 
make clear the nature of the object and of the stimulus 
as external and independent realities. Both Plato and 
Democritus in their account of the action of the senses 
fail to satisfy him in this respect8 Yet he is equally 
unsatisfied by a theory that describes merely the object 
and the stimulus. Explanation is rightly seen to be an 
intricate affair, and must state the character of the sense- 
organ and set forth its correspondence with its object.9 
If one would explain how we perceive the external world, 
he must set forth the mutual relation between sense-organ 
and sense-olject, rather than the character of either of these 
two terms in isolation. Such is one portion of his plan 
of criticism. Farther he uses against the theory that per- 
ception is due to a kinship or similarity between the 
object and our senses,—against Empedocles in particular,° 
—the principle that ‘ke’ zs not affected by ‘like’ but only 
by its oppostte—a principle which had perhaps been 
implied in the thought of Democritus! and which had 
been acutely discussed by his own great teacher Aristotle.t 

In attacking Democritus’s doctrine that one person’s 
senses attain no more, nor less, truth than another’s, he 
rests his case on the principle that better and worse are 
not in us alone, but are active in the arrangement of the 
world; that certain events and conditions are in accord with 


8 De Sens. 70, 71, 88, 89. 

9 De Sens. 32. 

to De Sens. 19, 23. 

™ De Sens. 49. 

7 Cf, e.g., De Anima 410° 23; 417° 19. 
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the nature of things, while others are discordant;*%3 and 
this idea he employs also against Anaxagoras’s contention 
that pain is present in every act of perception. What 
conforms to Nature tends toward what is good; and any 
explanation which implies that natural powers are aimless 
or move constantly toward what is harmful must be aban- 
doned.14 These latter are appeals to principles wider than 
any special doctrine of perception, as is also his appeal 
against Democritus’s view that, in hearing, the sound is 
spread to every nook and cranny of the body. Theo- 
phrastus here urges that the causal relation is not the same 
as that of concomitance: “for if the rest of the body is 
somehow affected conjointly with the organ of hearing”, 
he says, “it by no means follows that the perception 
depends upon the body as a whole”.15 

We have, in this, passed quite beyond his own special 
doctrine of perception, as a standard by which others’ 
theories may be judged. And now, continuing in this 
wider region, we see prominent his demand that a theory 
shall internally be simple and consistent. He is troubled 
by what seems to him inconstancy in several of the earlier 
psychologists, and for this reason they suffer his condem- 
nation. Democritus would in general explain the effect of 
a sensory stimulus by the shape of its constituent atoms; 
but, Theophrastus points out, he is also found explaining 
the effect by their size, or their position.*6 He ascribes a 
particular atomic shape to each of the colours save green, 
and this one colour he explains in quite another way.?7 
He holds that the kinship with the organ of sight is of 
prime importance for vision, and yet illogically declares 


73 De Sens. 70. 

re De Senso 3 ie: 

15 De Sens. 57. 

7© De Sens. 68 and 79; cf. his criticism of Democritus in 
De Caus. Pl. 6, 1, 6, and 6, 2, 1 ff. 

7” De Sens. 82. 
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that sight depends on colour-contrast, implying that colours 
of the eyes’ own hue are not reflected in them.t8 And so 
of other Democritean explanations. The inconsistency of 
Empedocles, too, is shown,—that he holds to a sensuous 
effluence from bodies; yet this could not always have 
been in keeping with the operation of his principle of 
Love.19 And similarly in Plato’s case: if he adopts figure 
as a means of explaining heat, let him rely on figure, 
then, to explain cold;2° if he adopts, to explain vision, 
the idea that certain particles fit into the sense-organ, or 
‘correspond’ with it, let him use this idea for all the 
senses.?! 

Not far from this demand for inner harmony, yet pass- 
ing somewhat beyond, Theophrastus employs a_ logical 
‘razor’ and requires that a theory display economy; that it 
use no more principles of explanation than are strictly 
needed. Thus he condemns Empedocles for introducing 
the idea of likeness between organ and stimulus to explain 
perception, when he has already explained it by contrast.22 
And Democritus needlessly introduces the idea of wax- 
like impressions on the air to explain our sight of objects, 
when he has already supposed that there is an emanation 
from the object, which could convey the object’s form.23 
Furthermore, if our sight of objects is due to an emanation 
from them, why all this care to explain the difference 
between white and black by the internal structure of the 
objects, by minute passages that in one case are straight 
and in the other case are zig-zag?24 And to his more 
formal requirements of sound explanation might be added 


18 De Sens. 54. 
19 De Sens. 20. 
20 De Sens. 87. 
2 De Sens. gi. 
22 De Sens. 15. 
93 De Sens. 51. 
24 De Sens. 80. 
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his demand for accurate classification and definttion,—the 
demand that ¢hings that are distinct should not be confused 
in terms—‘white’, for example, with ‘transparent’ or 
‘brilliant’ 25—as well as the obvious requirement that we 
should be able to understand what an author means.*6 

But a favourite mode of criticism with Theophrastus has 
regard less to mere form, and more to fact and observa- 
tion—a mode with which the modern scientist would feel 
full sympathy. He refutes many of these ancient theories 
by showing that ‘their dmplications are contrary to fact. 
Thus—to give but a few examples,—Empedocles’ theory 
of perception, which assumes a close fitting of material 
particle to particle, would be satisfied by purely physical 
mixture, and all things that mix should accordingly per- 
ceive.27 And if the presence of many elements in some 
part of our bodies makes for perception, then bone and 
hair should be sensitive, for in them too are all the ele- 
ments.28 Furthermore, were Anaxagoras correct in his 
view that sight is fully explained by the reflection in the 
eye, many a lifeless thing would see; for there is a reflected 
image in water, in bronze, and in many another thing.?9 
The assumption of a due proportion between breath and 
odours, which Diogenes employed in the explanation of 
smell, would require that we perceive odour with the breath 
in our chest, and not solely with that in our nostrils.3° 
Nor can the greater purity of the air that is breathed by 
man account for his intellectual superiority to the brutes ; 
for then mountaineers would surpass plainsmen, and birds 
would surpass us all.3! 


25 De Sens. 80, 82. 

5 De Sensa ol. 

27a EVoChs al. 

a8 De Sens, 23. 

29 De Sens. 36. 

3° De Sens. 46. 

3 De Sens. 48. Cf. also Theophrastus’s refutation of 
Empedocles’ doctrine that pleasure and perception have a 
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But in many a case Theophrastus, in order to find a 
theory absurd, hardly feels it necessary to develop the 
theory’s zmplications and compare these with the facts; he 
points out that ¢he theory contradicts the facts almost in tts 
very statement. The theory of Empedocles, for example; 
that keenness of smell goes directly with greater inhalation 
is plainly against the fact that in sickness or at hard 
labour, the mere amount of breathing is of no avail.32_ Nor 
is he right in attributing intelligence directly to the blood ; 
for many animals are bloodless, and in others the sense- 
organs are often the least supplied with blood.33 Anaxa- 
goras’s doctrine that perception is always accompanied 
by pain, is refuted by the patent fact that perception is 
often neutral and at times is clearly pleasurable.34 

Finally in cataloguing the variety of directions from 
which Theophrastus makes his attack, examples should 
be given of those criticisms which point out not so much 
that the theory contradicts the facts, as that tt would leave 
obvious facts quite unexplained. Empedocles’ use of like- 
ness and unlikeness, for example, does not account for 
the clear difference between thought and pleasure and 
perception, all of which, upon Empedocles’ principle, are 
effects of ‘likeness’; and between pain and ignorance, 
which are due to ‘difference’.35 And against Anaxagoras’s 
theory that vision is due to the reflection in the eye, is 
the fact that in this reflection we find no adequate 
representation of size, motion, and distance, nor of the 
many contrasting objects we see at once.3© 

But now in taking leave of Theophrastus’s method, let 


common source (ibid. 16), and his theory that odour is due 
to emanation (ibid. 20). 

2? De Sens. 21: 

33 De Sens. 23. 

3¢ De Sens. 31. 

35 De Sens, 23. 

36 De Sens. 36. 
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us for a moment enquire as to the justice of these his 
skilful assaults. 

In general his criticisms, as already has been said, are 
of a high order; they point out unerringly the failure in 
many an early essay at explanation, and remove from 
our minds any lingering sense that the futility, the child- 
ishness, of much of this scientific speculation was never 
felt until the dawn of modern science. Yet we must 
know that Theophrastus was not always of clearest judg- 
ment, and at times would make the better reason in his 
adversary appear worse, or would tilt for a mere word. 

In illustration of these less creditable attempts, one 
might perhaps include his objection to Plato’s definition 
of ‘soft’, as that which yields to our flesh. “But if what- 
ever is yielding is soft”, interposes Theophrastus, “ evi- 
dently water and air and fire are soft. And since he says 
that any substance is yielding that has a small base, fire 
would be the softest of all. But none of these statements 
is widely accepted, nor in general is it held that a thing 
is soft that moves freely around and behind the entering 
body; but only what yields in ‘depth’ without free 
change of place.”37_ Equally unprofitable in his remark 
regarding Plato that “it is incorrect to liken odour to 
vapour and mist, and to say that vapour and mist are 
identical. Nor does he himself seem actually so to regard 
them; for vapour is in transition from water to air, he 
says, while mist is in transition from air to water. And 
yet in regard to mist the very opposite is generally held 
to be the fact; for when mist arises water disappears.” 38 
And unpenetrating, too, is Theophrastus’s observation re- 
garding Plato, that in his theory of vision “he agrees in 
general with Empedocles, since his idea that particles 
are proportioned to the organ of sight amounts to the 
thought that certain elements fit into the passages of 


37 De Sens. 87. 
38 De Sens. go. 
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sense.” 39 It is difficult to understand how Theophrastus, 
basing, as he did, his account of Plato almost wholly on 
the Zzmaeus, could have failed to see that the difference 
here between Plato and Empedocles exceeded by far 
their likeness. Theophrastus, like Aristotle, furthermore, 
fails to appreciate Plato’s penetrating originality in regard 
to the conceptions ‘ heavy’ and ‘light’. The idea of rela- 
tivity here, which we should accept as facing in the right 
direction, is for Theophrastus, who would have things 
heavy and light per se, merely a blunder.4° 

Yet these misadventures are not confined to his criticism 
of Plato, though here they are most evident. He more 
than once fails in judgment regarding Democritus. Thus 
Theophrastus is rather a formal logician than a penetrating 
scientist when he criticises as redundant Democritus’s use 
of both emanations and air-prints4* For are these not 
addressed, we might urge, to very different aspects of our 
vision : the wax-like air-print to explain how we see the 
form of things; the emanation to explain our perception 
of its colour? A seal-like impression, we should have to 
say to Theophrastus, does not convey the hue; neither 
does a mere effluence, as we know well in the case of 
odour, convey the shape. And again his words sound as 
of a mere logician rather than as coming from a sympa- 
thetic interpreter of science when he says of Democritus’s 
account of taste, that “the one glaring inconsistency 
running through the whole account is, that he no sooner 
declares savours to be subjective effects in sense than he 
distinguishes them by their figures... . For the figure 
cannot possibly be a subjective effect.”42 It might well 
be that for Democritus this was a ‘glaring inconsistency’, 
but it was a failing that leaned to virtue’s side; for tastes 


39 De Sens. gl. 

4° De Sens. 88 f. 

4" De Sens. 51. 

42 De Sens. 69. 
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are at once sensuous effects in us and are definite external 
stimuli ; and for Democritus to observe and in a measure 
to do justice to this double existence which they have 
was better than for him to follow blindly the leading of 
his theory. 

Such were the less happy turns of Theophrastus’s 
critical judgment. But in closing this portion of our 
work, our minds may better rest upon attempts more 
fortunate; and these are not difficult to discover. 

Of clear excellence is his criticism of Anaxagoras’s idea 
that larger sensory organs imply better sensory power. 
‘When Anaxagoras says that larger animals have better 
powers of sense, and that sense perception varies in general 
with the size of the organs of sense, one of these pro- 
positions raises the question whether small animals or 
large animals have better powers of sense. For it would 
seem to be essential to keener sense perception that minute 
objects should not escape it. And we might reasonably 
suppose, too, that an animal with power to discern smaller 
objects could also discern the larger. Indeed it is held 
that, so far as certain of the senses are concerned, small 
animals are superior to large ones; and in so far, con- 
sequently, the perceptive power of the larger animals 
would be inferior. But on the other hand, if it appear 
that many objects actually do escape the senses of small 
animals, then the sense perception of larger animals is 
superior.” 43 

Of equal excellence is his attack on Democritus’s theory 
that ‘the form of objects is conveyed to our eyes by seal- 
like impressions on the air. What merciless advance upon 
the foe, what cold dismemberment, what burial of the 
remains! “Now in the first place”, begins our critic, 
“this imprint upon the air is an absurdity. For the 
substance receiving such an imprint must have a certain 
consistence and not be ‘fragile’; even as Democritus 


43 De Sens. 34 f. 
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himself, in illustrating the character of the impression, 
says that it is as if one were to take a mould in wax. 
In the second place, an object could make a_ better 
imprint upon water than upon air, since water is denser. 
While the theory would require us to see more dis- 
tinctly an object in water, we actually see it less so.” 44 
But assuming that this absurdity be fact, “and the air 
is moulded like wax that is squeezed and pressed, how 
does the reflection in the eye come into existence, and 
what is its character? ... When several objects are seen 
in one and the same place, how can so many imprints be 
made upon the self-same air? And again, how could we 
possibly see each other? For the imprints would inevit- 
ably clash, since each of them would be facing the person 
from whom it sprung. All of which gives us pause. 

“Furthermore, why does not each person see himself? 
For the imprints from ourselves would be reflected in our 
own eyes quite as they are in the eyes of our companions, 
especially if these imprints directly face us and if the 
effect here is the same as with an echo,—since Democritus 
says that in the case of the echo the vocal sound is re- 
flected back to him who utters it. Indeed the whole idea 
of imprints made on the air is extravagant. For we should 
be forced to believe, from what he says, that all bodies 
are producing imprints in the air, and that great numbers 
of them are sending their impressions across one another’s 
path,—a state of things at once embarrassing to sight and 
improbable on other grounds. If the impression moreover 
endures, we ought to see bodies that are out of sight and 
remote,—if not by night, at all events by day. And yet 
it would be but fair to assume that these imprints would 
persist at night, since then the air is so much cooler. 

“ Possibly, however, the reflection in the eye is caused 
by the sun, in sending light in upon the visual sense in 
the form of rays—as Democritus seems to mean. For the 


44 De Sens. 51. 
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idea that the sun ‘drives the air from itself, and, in thus 
repelling, condenses it’ as he says,—this is indefensible ; 
since the sun by its very nature disperses the air.” 45 

Such are a few of his many just objections. And while 
we have lingered long before letting Theophrastus speak 
entirely for himself, yet the delay will not have been vain 
if we should have caught some glimpse of his manner and 
success of criticism and of his varied knowledge and pre- 
possessions in regard to sense perception. For thus we 
should have jsome portion of the background against which 
he viewed the work of the founders of Greek empirical 
psychology and of those who added to the labour of these 
founders, down to the time of Aristotle. 


45 De Sens. 52 ff. 
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THEOPHRASTUS ON THE SENSES 
[PART I. THE SENSORY PROCESS] 


THE various opinions concerning sense perception,! when 
regarded broadly, fall into two groups. By some in- 
vestigators it is ascribed to similarity, while by others it 
is ascribed to contrast: Parmenides, Empedocles, and 
Plato attribute it to similarity ; Anaxagoras and Hera- 
clitus? attribute it to contrast.3 

The one party is persuaded by the thought that other 
things are, for the most part, best interpreted in the light 
of what is like them; that it is a native endowment of 
all creatures to know their kin; and furthermore, that 
sense perception takes place by means of an effluence, 
and like is borne toward like. 

The rival party assumes that perception comes to pass 
by an alteration; that the like is unaffected by the like, 
whereas opposites are affected by each other. So they 
give their verdict for this <idea of opposition>. And to 
their mind further evidence is given by what occurs in 
connection with touch, since a degree of heat or cold 
the same as that of our flesh arouses no sensation. 

Such then are the teachings handed down to us with 
regard to the general character of sense perception. 
As for the various senses severally, they are almost 
wholly neglected by these authors4+—save Empedocles, 
who tries to refer also the particular senses to similarity. 
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Parmenides gives no definition whatsoever, saying 
merely that there are two elements, and that our know- 
ledge depends upon the excess of one or the other. 
For according as the hot or the cold predominates 
does the understanding vary, there being a better and 
purer understanding derived from the hot; yet even 
such knowledge requires a certain proportion.s 


“For ever as it finds the blend in their far- 
wandering members,” he says, “so does mind come 
to men; for that which has intelligence in men 
each and all is the same,—the substance of their 
members ; since what is there in greater measure is 
their thought.” © 


For to perceive by the senses and to have intelli- 
gence are treated by him as identical;7 consequently 
both remembering and forgetting arise, by the mixture 
<of the elements mentioned>.2 But if there should 
occur an exact equality in the mixture, he does not 
make it clear whether there would or would not be 
thought, nor what would be the general state 9 <result- 
ing>. But that he also attributes perception to the 
opposite <element>?° in its own right is evident from 
the passage where he says that a dead man—since now 
the fire has left him—does not perceive light and warmth 
and sound, but does perceive cold and silence and the 
other contrasting qualities; and that absolutely all 
being possesses some power of knowing. Accordingly 
by this thesis he seems arbitrarily to preclude discus- 
sion of the difficulties attending his position. 


Plato"! gives greater heed to the senses severally, 
yet he actually does not speak of them ail, but only of 
hearing and sight.! 

<The organ of> vision'3 he makes to consist of fire ; 
(and this is why he regards colour also as a flame given 
off from bodies, having particles commensurate with the 
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organ of vision);' assuming then that there is this 
effluence and that <effluence and organ> must unite, he 
holds that the <visual stream> issues forth for some 
distance and coalesces with the effluence, and thus it 
is we see.ts His view, consequently, may be said to 
lie midway between the theories of those who say that 
vision falls upon <its object>?6 and of those who hold 
that something is borne from visible objects to the 
<organ of sight>.!7 

Hearing he defines in terms of sound :'8 for sound is 
a blow given by the air to the brain and blood, through 
the ears, and transmitted to the soul; the motion caused 
by this blow and extending from the head to the liver 
is hearing.79 

Of smell, taste, and touch he tells us nothing 
whatever,2* nor does he say whether there are any 
other senses than these <five>. He undertakes a more 
accurate account, however, of the objects2? of these 
senses. 


Empedocles has a common method of treating all the 
senses: he says that perception occurs because some- 
thing fits into the passages of the particular <sense 
organ>. For this reason the senses cannot discern one 
another’s objects, he holds, because the passages of 
some <of the sense-organs> are too wide for the object,?3 
and those of others are too narrow. And consequently 
some <of these objects» hold their course through 74 
without contact, while others are quite unable to enter. 

Then he attempts to tell us the character of the 
organ of vision. Its interior, he says, is of fire; while 
round about this <internal fire> are earth and _air,?5 
through which the fire, by reason of its subtilty, passes 
like the light in lanterns.2° The passages <of the eye> 
are arranged alternately of fire and of water: by the 
passages of fire we perceive white objects; by those 
of water, things black; for in each of these cases <the 
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objects> fit into the given <passages>. Colours are 
brought to our sight by an effluence.27 Yet <eyes, he 
holds,> are not all of like construction from these oppos- 
ing elements : 28 in some <eyes> the fire is at the centre, 
in others it lies more external.29 Because of this, 
certain animals see better by day, others by night: by 
day those whose eyes contain less of fire <have an ad- 
vantage>;3° for with them the light within is made 
equal <to the water within the eye by the <light 
without. But those whose eyes have less of the oppo- 
site <element 3!—their vision excels> by night; for with 
them, also, their lack is supplied <from without». But 
reverse the conditions, and the opposite is true: for 
now even the animals that have fire in excess are dim 
of sight <by day>,32 since the fire within—increased still 
further by the daylight— covers and occupies the 
passages of water. And the same thing happens by 
night to those with water <in excess>, because the fire 
is now overtaken by the water. This goes on until for 
the one group the <excessive> water is cut off33 by the 
outer light; and for the other, the <excessive> fire is cut 
off by the air.34 Thus each finds its remedy in its oppo- 
site. But that <eye> is of happiest blend and is best which 
is composed of both <these constituents> in equal measure. 
This represents fairly well what he says of vision, 

He says that hearing results from sounds within <the 
head>,35 whenever the air, set in motion by a voice, re- 
sounds within. For the organ of hearing, which he 
calls a “fleshy off-shoot”, acts as the ‘bell’ of a 
trumpet, ringing with sounds like <those it receives>.3° 
When set in motion <this organ> drives the air against 
the solid parts and produces there a sound, 

Smell, according to Empedocles, is due to the act of 
breathing. As a consequence, those have keenest smell 
in whom the movement of the breath is most vigorous. 
The intensest odour emanates from bodies that are subtile 
and light. Of taste and touch severally he offers no 
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precise account, telling us neither the manner nor the 
means of their operation,—save the <assertion he makes 
with regard to all the senses in) common, that percep- 
tion arises because emanations fit into the passages of 
sense. Pleasure is excited by things that are similar 
<to our organs>, both in their constituent parts and 
in the manner of their composition; pain, by things 
opposed. 

In a like strain he speaks also of understanding and 
of ignorance. The one is due to what is like; the 
other to what is unlike; since in his view thought 
is either identical with sense perception or very similar 
to it. For after enumerating the ways in which we 
recognize each element by its like, he finally adds: 


“For from these have all things been fittingly 
conjoined, and by their means do creatures think 
and have delight and suffer grief.”37 


Accordingly, we think chiefly with the blood;38 for 
here the elements are more fully mingled than in any 
other of our members, 

Those in whom these mingled elements are of the 
same or nearly the same <amount>, being neither widely 
separated nor too small nor of excessive size,—such 
persons are most intelligent and keen of sense; and 
others are intelligent and keen of sense according as 
they approach to such a mixture; but those whose 
condition is the very reverse are the least intelligent. 
Again, persons in whom the elements lie loose and 
rare 39 are slow and laborious; while such as have them 
compact and divided fine are impulsively carried away ; 
they throw themselves into many a project, and yet 
accomplish little, because of the impetuous coursing of 
their blood.4¢ But when the composition in some 
single member lies in the mean, the person is accom- 
plished in that part. For this reason some are clever 
orators, others artisans; for in the one case the happy 
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mixture is in the tongue, in the other it is in the 
hands, And the like holds true for all the other 
forms of ability.4 

Such is Empedocles’ theory of the process both of 
sense perception and of thought. Yet from his account 
we might well be at a loss to know, first, wherein 
animate 4? beings differ from43 other kinds of being 
so far as sense perception is concerned; since particles 
fit into the minute passages in lifeless objects also. 
For universally he regards mixture as due to a corre- 
spondence with these passages. This explains why oil 
and water will not mix,— in contrast to other fluids and 
to certain farther substances of which he recounts the 
peculiar combinations. Wherefore all things would 
perceive; and mixture, sense perception, and growth 
would be identical (for he ascribes them one and all 
to a correspondence with the passages), unless he 
add some farther difference. 

In the second place, with regard even to animate 
things, why should the fire within the living creature 
perceive, rather than the fire without, if each really fits 
into the other? for <on both sides> there is proportion 
and likeness. And further there must be some differ- 
ence between the two if the <fire within> is unable to 
fill up the passages, while the <fire> entering from with- 
out <has this power>. Consequently if <this internal 
fire> were absolutely and in every respect the same 
<as the fire without>, there would be no perception. 
Furthermore, are these passages empty or full? If 
empty, Empedocles is inconsistent; for he says that 
there is absolutely no void. But if full, creatures 
would perceive perpetually; for it is evident that a 
<substance> similar <to another—to use his own 
expression—fits <into that other. 

And yet doubt might be felt upon the very point,— 
whether it were possible for diverse elements to be of 
precisely a size to fit each other ; especially if it be 
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true, as he says, that eyes with some disproportion in 
their mixture ++ become dim of sight by a clogging of 
their passages, now with fire and now with air. 
Granting, however, that there is even here a_ nice 
adjustment, and that the passages are filled by 
what is alien, yet how and where are these <occluding 
particles» to be expelled when perception occurs? 
Some change must be assigned. Thus there is a 
difficulty in any case: for it is necessary to assume 
either the existence of a void, or that creatures are 
uninterruptedly perceiving things;45 or else that an 
alien substance can fit into <the sensory passages> 
without causing perception and without involving the 
change peculiar to the substances that do cause <per- 
ception>. 

But, further, were we to suppose that what is like 
does not fi¢ <the passages> but merely ‘ouches <there, 
perception might reasonably arise from any source 
whatever. For he attributes our recognition of things 
to two factors—namely, to likeness and to contact; 
and so he uses the expression “to fit”. Accordingly 
if the smaller <particle> touched the larger ones, there 
would be perception.4¢ And likeness also, speaking 
generally, is out of the question, at least according 
to him, and commensurateness alone suffices.47 For 
he says that substances fail to perceive one another 
because their passages are not commensurate. But 
whether the emanation is like or unlike <the sensory 
organ> he leaves quite undetermined.48 Consequently 
either perception is not dependent on similarity; or 
else the failure to detect an object cannot be 
attributed to want of spatial correspondence, and 
the senses without exception and all the objects 
they perceive must have one and the same essential 
nature. 


Moreover, his explanation of pleasure and pain is 16 
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inconsistent,49 for he ascribes pleasure to the action of 
similars, while pain he derives from opposites. For 
these, he says, are “hostile”, since 


“most distant they stand from one another... 
in source and composition and in their moulded 
forms.” s° 


Pleasure and pain thus are regarded by them5* as 
sense perceptions or as accompaniments of sense per- 
ception ; consequently <the perceptive process> does not 
in every case arise from similarity. Again, if kindred 
things especially cause pleasure by their contact, as he 
says, things which coalesce in their growth 52 should 
have the keenest pleasure,—and, in general, the keenest 
perception <of one another, for he assigns the same 
causes for sense perception as for pleasure. And yet 
when we are perceiving, we often suffer pain in the 
very act of perception,—indeed, Anaxagoras declares, we 
always do. For all perception, he says, is linked with pain. 

A like difficulty appears in connection with the 
senses severally; for his positions3 is that cognition 
is due to likeness. Now since, for him, the eye is 
composed of fire and of its opposite, it might well 
recognize white and black by means of what is like 
them ; but how could it become conscious of gray and 
the other compound colours? For he assigns «their per- 
ception> neither to the minute passages of fire nor to 
those of water nor to others composed of both these 
elements together. Yet we see the compound colours 
no whit less than we do the simple. 

Odd, too, is <his account of> the fact that certain 
animals see better by day, and others by night.s¢ For 
a weaker fire is extinguished by a stronger; 55 and for 
this reason we find it impossible to gaze at the sun or 
at anything exceedingly bright. Accordingly animals 
with less of light in their eyes ought to have had 
poorer vision by day. Or if what is qualitatively 
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similar does in fact supplement, and what is quali- 
tatively different tends to destroy and thwart, as he 
says, then all creatures—both those that had less light 
and those that had more—should have seen white 
things better by day; and black, by nights6 Yet in 
fact all but a few animals see every manner of object 
better by day. And for these <exceptional animals, 
we may reasonably suppose, the fire inherent in 
their eyes is peculiarly intense; 57 just as some 
objects by their own colours® glow brighter in the 
night.s9 

In those cases, moreover, where the blend is in equal 
measure,°° each component would of necessity be sup- 
plemented in turn. And consequently if an excess of 
the one element prevented the other from seeing,§? all 
creatures would to all intents and purposes be in a 
like condition.6& 

Although it is a fairly difficult task to explain the 
facts of vision, yet how could we by ¢zkeness discern 
the objects with which the other senses deal? For 
the word ‘likeness’ is quite vague. <We do> not <dis- 
cern> sound by sound, nor smell by smell, nor other 
objects by what is kindred to them; but rather, we 
may say, by their opposites. To these objects it is 
necessary to offer the sense organ in a passive state. 
If we have a ringing in the ears, or a taste on the 
tongue, or a smell in the nostrils, these organs all 
become blunted; and the more so, the fuller they are 
of what is like them,—unless there be a_ further 
distinction of these terms. 

Next, as to the effluences. While his account, in 
the case of the other senses, is inadequate, yet it is, 
in a way, intelligible; but his thought is indeed diffi- 
cult to follow when it comes to touch and taste. 
How can we discern their objects by an effluence; 
or discern the rough and the smooth as fitting into 
the sensory passages? For it would seem ®3 that, of 
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the various elements, there is an effluence only from 
fire, but not from any of the others. Also if effluence 
involves a loss of substance—and this he uses as a 
universal testimony <for his theory>®—and if it be 
true, too, that odours arise through effluence, then 
those substances with the strongest odour would most 
rapidly perish. Now the fact is nearly the reverse: 
the most fragrant plants and other bodies that are 
most odorous are the most enduring. In all con- 
sistency, moreover, at the time of Love,65 there 
should be no sensory perception at all, or at least 
less than usual ;6 because under such circumstances 
recomposition and not effluence would be taking 
place. 

Again, with regard to hearing, it is strange of him 
to imagine that he has really explained how creatures 
hear, when he has ascribed the process to internal 
sounds and assumed that the ear produces a sound 
within, like a bell. By means of this internal sound 
we might hear sounds without, but how should we hear 
this internal sound itself? The old problem would still 
confront us. 

Odd, too, is the account he gives of smell. In the 
first place, he does not assign a cause which applies to 
all cases, since some animals that have a sense of smell 
do not breathe at all.67 Secondly, it is silly to assert 
that those have the keenest sense of smell who inhale 
most; for if the organ is not in health or is, for any 
cause, not unobstructed, mere breathing is of no avail. 
It often happens that a man has suffered injury <to the 
organ> and has no sensation at all. Furthermore, 
persons ‘short of breath’ or at hard labour ® or asleep 
—since they inhale most air—should be most sensitive 
to odours. Yet the reverse is the fact. For in all 
likelihood respiration is not of itself the cause of smell, 
but is connected with it incidentally; as is shown in 
the case of other living creatures as well as by the 
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facts just recounted. But as though setting his hand 
and seal to the thought that it is the cause, he says 
again in closing, 


“In this wise have they all received as their 
portion both breath and odours.” 


Nor is it true that lights bodies most strongly affect 
the sense of smell; nay <in addition to the lightness» 
there must actually be some odour resident <in the 
bodies. For air and fire are the very lightest of 
substances, and yet produce in us no sensation of 
odour. 

One might likewise have serious misgivings over his 
doctrine of thought, if Empedocles actually regards 
thought as having the same constitution as sense;7° 
for then all <creatures>7! would share in thought. And 
how can the notion be entertained that thinking arises 
in a process of change, and at the same time arises by 
the agency of the like? since the like produces no 
change in the like. And it is indeed quite ridiculous 
to suppose that we think with the blood: for many 
animals are bloodless; and of those that have blood, 
the parts about the organs of sense are the most 
deficient in blood. Furthermore, according to his 
view, bone and hair ought to perceive, since they too 
are composed of all the elements.72 In all consistency, 
moreover, to think and to perceive and to enjoy would 
be identical processes; and, on the other hand, to 
suffer pain and to be ignorant,—for these two 
he ascribes to unlikeness. Accordingly, pain ought 
to accompany ignorance; and pleasure, the act of 
thinking. 

Again, his idea is odd that the special abilities of 
men are due to the composition of the blood in their 
particular members,—as if the tongue were the cause 
of eloquence; or the hands, of craftsmanship; and as 
if these members did not have the rank of mere in- 
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struments! Indeed one might better for this reason 
assign the shape of the organ as the cause <of 
talent>;73 rather than ascribe this to the composition 
of the blood <in the organ>,—which really has nothing 
to do with understanding. For this is the case 74 
certainly with animals other <than man>. Empedocles 
thus seems to have gone astray at many a point. 


Of those who ascribe perception to something other 
than similarity, Alcmaeon states, to begin with, the 
difference between men and animals. For man, he 
says, differs from other creatures “inasmuch as he 
alone75 has the power to understand. Other creatures 
perceive by sense but do not understand”; since to 
think and to perceive by sense are different processes 
and not, as Empedocles held, identical. 

He next speaks of the senses severally. Hearing is 
by means of the ears, he says, because within them is 
an empty space, and this empty space resounds.76 <A 
kind of noise is produced by the cavity,77 and the 
internal air re-echoes this sound. Smelling is by means 
of the nostrils in connection with the act of respiration 
when one draws up the breath to the brain. By the 
tongue we discern tastes. For since it is warm and 
soft, the tongue dissolves <substances> with its heat ; 
and because of its loose and yielding texture it readily 
receives and transmits <the savours>. 

Eyes see through the water round about.78 And the 
eye obviously has fire within, for when one is struck 
<this fire> flashes out. Vision is due to the gleaming,— 
that is to say, the transparent—character 79 of that 
which <in the eye> reflects the object; and sight is the 
more perfect, the greater the purity of this substance.%° 
All the senses are connected in some way with the 
brain; consequently they are incapable of action if 
<the brain> is disturbed or shifts its position, for <this 
organ> stops up the passages through which the senses 
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act. Of touch he tells us neither the manner nor the 
means of its operation. So far and no farther, then, 
does Alcmaeon’s discussion carry us. 


Anaxagoras holds that sense perception comes to 
pass by means of opposites, for the like is unaffected 
by the like’ He then ‘essays to review each sense 
separately. Accordingly he maintains that seeing is 
due to the reflection 8? in the pupil, but that nothing is 
reflected in what is of like hue, but only in what is of 
a different hue.83 Now with most <creatures> this con- 
trast of hue <with that of the pupil> occurs by day, 
but with some by night, and this is why the latter are 
keen of vision by night. But, in general, night the 
rather is of the eye’s own hue. Furthermore, there is 
reflection by day, he holds, because the light is a con- 
tributing cause of reflection, and because the stronger of 
two colours is regularly reflected better in the weaker. 

Touch and taste, according to Anaxagoras, perceive 
their objects after this same manner.’5 For what is 
of the same degree of warmth or of cold <as another 
object> does not warm or cool <this other object> upon 
approaching it; and certainly we do not become aware 
of the sweet and of the sour by means of these quali- 
ties themselves. On the contrary we come to know 
the cold by the hot, the fresh, and fit to drink by the 
brackish, the sweet by the sour,—according as we are 
deficient in one or another of these; although, as he 
says, they are all present in us. 

And similarly of smell and hearing: the former 
accompanies inhalation ; the latter depends upon the 
penetration of sound to the brain, for the enveloping 
bone ® which the sound penetrates is hollow. 

* All sense perception, he holds, is fraught with 
pain,87—which would seem in keeping with his general 
principle,®8 for the unlike when brought in contact 
<with our organs> always brings distress. This is illus- 
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trated by <our experience when an impression> long 
persists89 and when the exciting objects are present in 
excess. For dazzling colours and excessively loud 
sounds cause pain and we cannot long endure® the 
same objects. The larger animals have more perfect 
powers of sense, and sense perception varies in general 
with the size <of the organs of sense>. For animals 
that have large clear lustrous eyes see large objects 
and such as are distant ; 9! while of animals with small 
eyes the opposite is true. 

And likewise of hearing. For large animals hear 
loud sounds and sounds far away, and the more minute 
sounds escape them; while small animals hear sounds 
that are minute and close at hand.92_ And similarly of 
smell: for rarefied air has a stronger odour, since it is 
odorous when heated and rendered less dense. A large 
animal when breathing, accordingly, inhales the dense 
along with the subtile, while the small animal inhales 
merely the subtile ;93 large animals as a consequence 
have the more perfect sensory power. For an odour near 
by is more intense than one remote, he holds, because 
it is denser, and in scattering becomes faint. Roughly, 
then, his view is, that large animals perceive no 
‘subtile odour’,94 and small animals no odour that is 
dense. 

Now there is a certain reasonableness, as I have 
said,9s in explaining sense perception by the interplay 
of opposites; for alteration is held to be caused, not 
by similars, but by opposites. And yet even here one 
might entertain a doubt whether sense perception 
actually is an alteration, and whether an opposite is 
cognizant of its opposite. But as for the thesis that 
sense perception is universally conjoined with pain, this 
finds no warrant in experience, inasmuch as some 
objects are actually perceived with pleasure, and most 
of them at least without pain. Nor is it reasonable.% 
For sense perception is in accord with nature, and no 
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such process does violence and brings pain, but the 
rather it has pleasure as its accompaniment,—a law 
whose operation is quite manifest. For as a rule we 
take pleasure in things, and perception itself is some- 
thing sought by us, apart from any desire we may have 
for the particular <object perceived>. 

Moreover since pleasure and pain alike arise from 
sense perception, and yet all that accords with nature 
tends to produce good rather that evil 97-~as is the case 
also with the knowledge process,—<perception> would be 
linked more intimately with pleasure than with pain. 
In a word, if understanding is not painful, clearly 
sense perception is not; for they both stand in the 
same relation to the same <kind of$ need.98 

Nor does the effect of excessively intense stimuli and 
of stimulation long continued prove that perception 
is <invariably> conjoined with pain, but rather that 
sense perception implies a certain correspondence and a 
composition suited to the object. And this perhaps is 
why a deficient stimulation passes unperceived, and an 
excessive one causes pain and is destructive. 


32 


Now our author, we see, arrives at his interpretation of 33 


what is normal and according to nature, from what is 
exceptional and contrary to nature; for excess 99 is con- 
trary to nature. For it is patent and not to be denied 
that we receive pain now and then from various sources, 
even as we do pleasure. Upon this showing, con- 
sequently, <perception> is no more invariably connected 
with pain than with pleasure, but in strict truth is in- 
separably connected with neither. For, like thought, 
<perception> could discern nothing, were it unceasingly 
attended by pleasure or by pain. Nevertheless our 
author, starting from so slight a warrant, applies his 
principle to perception universally. 

When Anaxagoras says that larger animals have 
better powers of sense, and that sense perception varies 
in general1 with the size of the organs of sense, one 
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of these propositions raises the question whether 
small animals or large animals have better powers 
of sense. For it would seem to be essential to keener 
sense perception that minute objects should not es- 
cape it. And we might reasonably suppose, too, that 
an animal with power to discern smaller objects could 
also discern the larger. Indeed it is held that, so far as 
certain of the senses are concerned, small animals are 
superior to large ones; and, in so far, consequently the 
perceptive power of the larger animals would be inferior. 
But on the other hand, if it appear that many objects 
actually do escape <the senses of> small animals, then 
the <sense perception> of larger animals is superior. At 
the same time it were reasonable to suppose that what 
is true of the entire composition of the body will 
hold also of matters connected with sense perception. 
We may well doubt, then, as was said, the propriety 
of any such assertion! For in analogous cases 
things are not determined by size; but the most 
important factors seem to be the body’s general state 
and its composition. In making the correspon- 
dence between <the senses and> their objects depend 
on size, Anaxagoras seems to be speaking after the 
manner of Empedocles, who explains sense percep- 
tion by the supposition that <emanations> fit into the 
passages <of sense>. In the case of smell, however, 
there is a special difficulty: for he asserts that 
rarefied air is the more odorous; and yet that the 
animals which inhale the dense air have a keener 
sense of smell than those inhaling the subtile. 
Anaxagoras’ doctrine of the visual image is one some- 
what commonly held ; for nearly everyone assumes that 
seeing is occasioned by the reflection in the eyes. They 
took no account of the fact, however, that the size of 
objects seen is incommensurate with the size of their 
reflection; and that it is impossible to have many 
contrasting objects reflected at the same time ; and, 
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farther, that motion, distance, and size are visual objects 
and yet produce no image.to2 And with some animals 
nothing whatever is reflected,—for example, with those 
that have horny eyes, or that live in the water. More- 
over according to this theory many //e/ess things would 
possess the power of sight; for there is a reflection 
certainly in water, in bronze, and in many other things. 

His own statement is that colours are reflected in 
one another,!°3 but particularly the strong in the 
weak ; consequently each of these—but especially black 
and the weaker colours generally—should possess 
the power of sight. For the reason just given, he 
holds that the organ of vision is of the same colour 
as the night,7°5 and that light is the cause of the 
visual reflection. But in the first place, we see light 
itself, without any image of it whatsoever; and in 
the second place, black objects and white objects 
alike lack light.t°© And furthermore in other cases we 
are all the while seeing reflection arise in what is 
more brilliant and pure,—a fact entirely in keeping 
with his own statement that the membranes of the 
eyes are fine and lustrous. Now most <scientists> 
assume that the organ of vision itself is of fire, since 
colours partake of this element especially. And 
Anaxagoras himself, as I have said, upholds this 
rather common and hoary doctrine;1!°7 save that in 
the case of each and every sense he offers something 
original, and particularly of sight when he sets forth 
the part which size here plays in perception. But of 
the senses that have a more material character he 
offers no such clear account. 


Clidemus alone *® spoke with originality in regard to 
vision; for the perceptive power of our eyes, he says, is 
due solely to their being transparent. We perceive with 
our ears because the air bursts in upon them and causes 
there a motion. With our nostrils we perceive in the 
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act of inhaling the air, for there the air enters into some 
kind of combination. Savours and heat and cold are 
perceived by means of the tongue because it is spongy. 
With the rest of the body we perceive nothing other 
than the <qualities» named; and even of these <quali- 
ties, there come to us from the body outside the special 
sense organs, only> warmth and moisture 19 and their 
opposites. The ears, he maintains by way of exception, 
are of themselves incapable of passing judgment, but 
must ever report to the reason <what they receive. 
Yet he does not, like Anaxagoras, regard reason as the 
source of all. 


Diogenes connects the senses with the air, even as he 
connects with it both life and thought. He would 
accordingly seem to ascribe <perception> to likeness ; for, 
he holds, there would be neither activity nor passivity 
unless all things were from a single <source>.11° 
Smelling is effected by the air about the brain; since 
the air is massed there! and is commensurate with 
odour; while the brain of itself, with its ducts,™2 is 
already of light consistency. But <the cephalic air> 13 
in some whose condition departs from this proper 
measure is too attenuated1%4 and does not unite with 
the odours. Thus it is evident that perception occurs in 
anyone whose composition has this correspondence. 

Hearing arises when the air within the ears is set in 
motion by the external <air> and transmits <this motion> 
to the brain. Sight arises when objects are reflected in 
the pupil, but itt%5 occasions perception only when 
mingled with the internal air, This is capable of proof: 
for if the ducts become inflamed, there is no union with 
the internal <air>, and sight is impossible although the 
image is still there as before. Taste arises in the tongue 
because of its open and soft texture. As for touch, he 
offers no explanation either of its mode of action or of 
the objects with which it is concerned. 
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He then attempts to state upon what depends the 
greater acuteness of the senses, and in what kinds <of 
creatures> this is found. 

Smell, to begin with, is keenest in those who have 
least air in the head,—for then this air most readily 
unites <with the odours>,—and in those, furthermore, who 
inhale through an unusually long,™® narrow <passage>, 
for <odour> is thus more readily detected. Some animals 
in consequence are keener of smell than are men. Yet 
man’s perceptive power is extremely acute whenever the 
odour corresponds to the <cephalic> air in point of com- 
position. 

Those have sharpest hearing whose ducts1!7 are 
delicate and in whom the passage to the seat of sensa- 
tiont!8 and of hearing is short, delicate, and straight, 
and in whom the external ear, furthermore, is erect and 
large; for the air in <the more external parts of> the 
ears, when set in motion, moves the air within. But if 
<the organs of hearing> be too wide and open, there is 
a ringing in the ears when the air is set in motion, and 
the sound <which we wish to hear> becomes inarticulate 
because it does not come upon <the internal air> at rest. 

Vision is keenest in such animals as have their 
<internal> air and their ducts refined—as is true of the 
other <senses>,—and have an exceedingly lustrous eye. 
But since the eye reflects better a colour that stands in 
contrast with it, black-eyed1*9 persons have a vision 
superior by day and for brilliant objects, while those 
with eyes of opposite hue see better by night. That 
the internal air, however, is the real agent of perception 
—being a tiny fragment of divinity—is proved by this, 
that when our minds are engrossed in other things we 
often neither see nor hear.12° 

Pleasure and pain, he holds, arise in the following 
way. Whenever the air mingles in large quantities with 
the blood and sublimates it,—since the air is now in its 
normal state and pervades the entire body,—there is 
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pleasure. But when <the condition is> abnormal and the 
air no longer unites with the blood, then the blood 
settles and becomes too sluggish and thick, and there 
is pain. In like manner <he explains> daring and health 
and their opposites. The tongue, he holds, is pre-emi- 
nently the judge of pleasure,t2" for it is exceedingly soft 
and of open texture and all the ducts lead into it. 
Very many symptoms with the sick are consequently 
found here in the tongue.t22, And in other animals <the 
tongue> reveals the colours <of their skin>, for the variety 
and character <of these colours> are <there> reflected.123 
Such is the manner and occasion, then, of perception’s rise. 

Thinking, as was said,!74 is due to pure dry air; 
for moisture!?5 clogs the intellect. Thought is at a low 
ebb consequently in sleep and in one’s cups and in 
repletion. That moisture robs one of reason is proved 
by this, that the other living creatures are inferior of 
understanding, for they breathe air that comes from 
the earth and they take moister nourishment. It is 
true that birds breathe air that is pure, while yet their 
nature remains like that of fish; for the flesh <of birds> 
is firm and compact, and their breath is not allowed to 
penetrate the entire <body> but is checked in the region 
of the belly. As a result, it speedily digests the food, 
while <the animal>!26 itself remains witless. But the 
character of their mouth and tongue aids and abets 
the food <in making them witless>, for birds cannot 
understand one another.127 Plants are entirely bereft 
of thought because they are not hollow and con- 
sequently do not receive the air. 

The same principle explains also why young children 
lack understanding ; for they are excessively moist, and 
in consequence <the air> cannot make its way through- 
out the body but is set apart in the breast, leaving 
them sluggish and witless. They are passionate and 
impetuous in general and flighty because the air in 
large quantities is excreted from their tiny bodies. 
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This is the cause of forgetfulness also; for since the air 
does not penetrate the entire body, one cannot under- 
stand.!28_ Which is proven by this: that when we try 
to remember, there is a feeling of oppression in the 
breast; but when <the missing thought> is found, <the 
air> is ‘dispelled’ and the weight of pain is lifted. 

In his effort to connect everything with the air, 
Diogenes fails at many points to produce conviction. 
For he makes neither sense perception nor thought a 
peculiar mark of things animate. For presumably such 
air and in such combination and correspondence can 
exist everywhere and in everything; if not, he ought 
to make this point explicit. Moreover <this condition 
might occur> in the different senses themselves, and 
consequently it would be possible for hearing to detect 
the objects of sight, and what we arrive at by smell 
some other creature should reach by some other <sense> 
because <this other sense> had a composition the same 
<as that of our sense of smell>. And so, according to 
this theory, it would also be possible for us to detect 
odours by the breath taken into the chest, for <this air> 
might sometimes be proportionate to the odours. 

His theory of vision, moreover,—that we see by means 
of the internal air,—is childish indeed. Yet in a measure 
he refutes those who regard the reflection <as the cause 
of sight>, although he does not assign the <true> cause 
himself. Furthermore he attributes perception, pleasure, 
and thought to respiration and to the mingling <of air> 
with the blood. But many animals are either bloodless 
or do not breathe at all. And were it necessary for the 
breath to penetrate the entire body and not merely 
certain special parts,—for this is introduced merely for 
the sake of a small part <of the theory>—there would 
be nothing in this to prevent all <parts of the body>129 
from remembering and thinking. ... But even if this 
were the case,t3° it would offer no difficulty. For 
reason does not have its seat in all our members—in 
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our legs and feet, for instance—but in determinate 
parts, even those by whose means, at the proper age, 
we exercise memory and the power of thought. 

Childlike, too, is his idea that men differ from 
animals—not in their essential nature, as animate things 
differ from inanimate,—but because they breathe purer 
air. For then one ought to show a difference of in- 
telligence directly upon change of place, and high- 
landers should be more intellectual than other men, 
and birds should surpass them all. For the character 
of the <birds’> flesht3: differs <from that of men and 
the higher animals» by no means so greatly as does 
the purity of the air <they breathe. Moreover, <it is 
childish to hold> that plants lack the power of thought 
because they are not hollow,'32 and that all those 
things that actually are hollow possess this power. 
Thus Diogenes, in his zeal to derive everything from 
his principle <the air, as we have indicated, strays 
repeatedly from the path of likelihood. 


Democritus in his account of sense perception does 
not make it entirely clear whether it is due to con- 
trast or to similarity. For in so far as he ascribes the 
action of the senses to an alteration, it would seem 
to depend on contrast; for the like is never altered 
by the like. On the other hand, sense perception would 
seem to depend on similarity in so far as he ascribes 
the perceptive process and, in a word, alteration to the 
fact that something is acted upon. For things that 
are not the same cannot be acted upon, he says; but 
even when things that are different do act, <their action 
is> not due to their difference but to the presence in 
them of something identical. Upon such matters as 
these he may consequently be understood either way. 
He now undertakes to discuss the <senses> each in turn. 

Vision he explains by the reflection <in the eye, 
of which he gives a unique account. For the reflection 
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does not arise immediately in the pupil. On the con- 
trary, the air between the eye and the object of sight 
is compressed by the object and the visual organ, and 
thus becomes imprinted; since there is always an 
effluence of some kind arising from everything. There- 
upon this imprinted air, because it is solid and is of 
a hue contrasting <with the pupil», is reflected in the 
eyes, which are moist. A dense substance does not 
receive <this reflection, but what is moist gives it 
admission. Moist eyes accordingly have a better power 
of vision than have hard eyes; provided their outer 
tunic be exceedingly fine and close-knit, and the inner 
<tissues> be to the last degree spongy and free from 
dense and stubborn flesh, and free too,!33 from thick 
oily moisture ; and provided, also, the ducts connected 
with the eyes be straight and dry that they may 
“perfectly conform” to the entering imprints. For each 
knows best its kindred. 

Now in the first place this imprint upon the air is 
an absurdity. For the substance receiving such an 
imprint must have a certain consistence and not be 
‘fragile’; even as Democritus himself, in illustrating 
the character of the “impression”, says that “it is as 
if one were to take a mould in wax”. In the second 
place, an object could make a better imprint upon water 
<than upon air>, since water is denser. While the 
theory would require us to see more distinctly <an 
object in water>, we actually see it less so. In general, 
why should Democritus assume this zmprint, when in 
his discussion of formst34 he has supposed an emana- 
tion that conveys the object’s form? For these images 
<due to emanation> would be reflected. 

But if such an imprint actually occurs and the air is 
moulded like wax that is squeezed and pressed, how does 
the reflection <in the eye> come into existence, and what 
is its character? For the imprint here as in other cases 
will evidently face the object seen. But since this is 
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so, it is impossible for a reflection facing us to arise 
unless this imprint is turned around. What would cause 
this reversal, and what the manner of its operation, 
ought, however, to be shown; for in no other way 
could vision come to pass. Moreover when several 
objects are seen in one and the same place, how can so 
many imprints be made upon the self-same air? And 
again, how could we possibly see each other? For 
the imprints would inevitably clash, since each of them 
would be facing <the person> from whom it sprung. 
All of which gives us pause. 

Furthermore, why does not each person see himself? 
For the imprints <from ourselves> would be reflected 
in our own eyes quite as they are in the eyes of our 
companions, especially if these imprints directly face 
us and if the effect here is the same as with an echo, 
—since Democritus says that <in the case of the 
echo> the vocal sound is reflected back to him who 
utters it. Indeed the whole idea of imprints made on 
the air is extravagant. For we should be forced to 
believe, from what he says, that all bodies are pro- 
ducing imprints <in the air>, and that great numbers 
of them are sending <their impressions> across one 
another’s path,—a state of things at once embarrassing 
to sight and improbable on other grounds. If the im- 
pression moreover endures, we ought to see bodies 
that are out of sight'35 and remote,—if not by night, 
at all events by day. And yet it would be but fair to 
assume that these imprints would persist at night, since 
then the air is so much cooler.13¢ 

Possibly, however, the reflection in the eye is caused 
by the sun, in sending light in upon the visual sense in 
the form of rays,—as Democritus seems to mean, For 
the idea that the sun “drives the air from itself and, 
in thus repelling, condenses it”, as he says,—this is in- 
defensible; since the sun by its very nature disperses 
the air. He is unfortunate, too, in regarding visual per- 
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ception as a function not only of the eyes but of the 
rest of the body as well; for he says that the eye must 
contain emptiness and moisture, in order that it may 
the more readily receive <impressions> and transmit 
<them> to the rest of the body. Farther, it is unreason- 
able to declare that what is ‘kindred’ to the organ of 
sight is preéminently the object of vision, and yet to 
explain the reflection <in the eye> by colour-contrast, 
on the ground that colours of the eyes’ own hue 
are not reflected in them. And though he tries to 
explain how magnitudes and distances are reflected, 
he does not succeed. Thus Democritus in his 
endeavour to say something unique with regard to vision 
has bequeathed us the problem even farther from 
solution. 

His explanation of hearing is very much like others’, 
For the air, he holds, bursts into the <aural> cavity and 
sets up a commotion. And while it gains entrance to 
the body in this same manner at every point, yet it 
enters more fully and freely through the ears because 
there it traverses the largest empty space, where least it 
“tarries”. In consequence no part of the body perceives 
<sounds> save this <sensory region>.137_ But once the 
commotion has been started within, it is “sent broad- 
cast” by reason of its velocity; for sound,'3® he holds, 
arises as the air is being condensed 39 and is making 
forcible entry <into the body>. So he explains sen- 
sation within the body, just as he explains perception 
external to it, by contact. 

Hearing is keenest, he maintains, when the outer 
tunic 14° is tough and the ducts are empty and unusually 
free from moisture and are well-bored in the rest of 
the body as well as in the head and «ars; when, too, 
the bones are dense and the brain is well-tempered 
and that which surrounds "4! it is exceedingly dry. For 
the sound thus enters compact, since it traverses a 
cavity large and dry and with good orifices, and swiftly 
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the sound is “sent broadcast” impartially through the 
body and does not again escape. 

Such hazy definition is found in other writers as 
well. Yet it is absurd, while original, to say that sound 
permeates the entire body, and that when it has 
entered by the organ of hearing it is spread to every 
nook and cranny, as though perception here were due 
not to the ears but to the body entire. For if <the 
rest of the body> is somehow affected conjointly with 
the organ of hearing, it by no means follows that the 
perception depends upon the <body as a whole. For 
the <entire body>"42 acts thus in the case of every 
sense; and not of the senses only, but of the soul 
as well. 

Thus he accounts for sight and hearing. As for our 
other senses, his treatment hardly differs from that of 
the mass of writers. 

Concerning thought, Democritus says merely that “it 
arises when the soul’s composition is duly proportioned ”. 
But if one becomes excessively hot or cold, he says, 
thinking is transformed; and it was for some such 
reason, the ancients well believed, that the mind became 
‘deranged’. Thus it is clear that he explains thought 
by the composition of the body,—a view perhaps not 
unreasonable in one who regards the soul itself as 
corporeal. 

In sum and substance, then, these are the conclusions 
with regard to perception and thinking, which have 
come down to us from the earlier investigators. 
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[PART II. THE OBJECTS OF SENSE] 


WHAT may be the intrinsic character and quality of 59 
each of the senses’ odyects, the writers other <than Demo- 
critus and Plato> fail to state. Of the objects per- 
ceived by touch, they discuss the heavy and the light, 
the warm and the cold, saying that the rare and fine 
is hot; the dense and thick, cold,—which is the distinc- 
tion Anaxagoras makes between air and aether.143 And 
in general <they explain> weight and lightness by the 
same <causes>—that is to say, by ‘tendencies’ respec- 
tively upward and downward; and they further agree 
that sound is a movement of the air, and that odour is 
an emanation. Empedocles discusses the colours also, 
and holds that white is composed of fire, and black of 
water. The other investigators confine themselves to 
the statement that white and black are the fundamental 
colours and that the rest are derived from these by 
mixture. For even Anaxagoras treats of the <colours> 
in only a loose and general way.'4 
Democritus and Plato, however, are the investigators 60 

who go into the question most fully, for they define the 
object of each sense; although <Plato> never robs these 
objects of their external reality, whereas Democritus 
reduces them one and all to effects in our sensuous 
faculty. Where the truth itself lies, is not the question 
we are now discussing.45 Let our aim be rather to 
report the range of each author’s treatment and the 
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precise definitions he gives, stating by way of preface 
his general method. 

Democritus has no uniform account of all <the sen- 
sory objects>: some he distinguishes by the size <of their 
atoms>, others by the shape, and a few by the <atomic> 
order and position. Plato, on the other hand, refers 
nearly all of them to effects in us, and to our perceptive 
faculty. Consequently each of these authors would seem 
to speak directly counter to his own postulate. For 
the one of them, who would have sensory objects to be 
but effects in our perceptive faculty, actually describes a 
reality resident in the objects themselves ; 146 while the 
other, who attributes the objects’ character to their own 
intrinsic being, ends by ascribing it to the passive 
change of our perceptive faculty. 


Heaviness and lightness, to begin with, Democritus 
distinguishes in terms of size. For if we were to divide 
each substance into its <atomic> units, then even though 
these were to differ in shape, he contends, their reality 
would have as its standard <of weight> their size.147 In 
the case of compounds, on the contrary, a substance 
that contains more of void is lighter; one that contains 
less is heavier. This at least is what he says in certain 
passages. In others, he holds that it is simply its 
fineness that makes a substance light. 

And he speaks in almost the same terms of the hard 
and of the soft. For him anything is hard that is com- 
pact; it is soft if loose; while the different degrees, and 
so on, <of such qualities are also explained> in accord 
with this idea. Yet the position and grouping of the 
void spaces that make substances hard or soft differ in 
some respects from those that make them heavy or light. 
Consequently though iron is harder than lead, lead is 
heavier. For iron is of uneven composition, and its void 
spaces are many and of large extent, although here and 
there iron is condensed ; but speaking generally it con- 
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tains more void spaces <than does lead>. But lead, 
though it has less of the void, is of even and uniform 
composition throughout; and so, while heavier than 
iron, lead is softer. | Such is his account of the heavy, 
the light, the hard, and the soft. 

As for the other sensory objects, he holds that none 
has an objective reality, but that one and all are effects 
in our sensuous faculty as it undergoes alteration,—and 
that from this faculty arises the inner presentation. For 
not even of heat or cold is there for him an objective 
reality ; but configuration,™48 in “undergoing a change”, 
effects a qualitative alteration in us also; since what is 
massed together in anything prevails in it,49 and what 
is widely diffused is imperceptible. 

Proof that <these sensory qualities> are not objectively 
real is found in the fact that they do not appear the 
same to all creatures: what is sweet to us is bitter to 
others, and to still others it is sour or pungent or 
astringent; and similarly of the other <sensory quali- 
ties>,15° 

Moreover Democritus holds that “men vary in com- 
position” according to their condition and age; whence 
it is evident that a man’s physical state accounts for his 
inner presentation. So we must in general, according 
to him, hold this view regarding sensory objects. Never- 
theless here too, as elsewhere, he falls back upon <atomic> 
figures ;15t yet he does not recount the shapes <of the 
atoms> of all <the sensory objects>, but centres his atten- 
tion upon those of the tastes and of colours ; and even 
of these, he describes with greater precision the <figures> 
connected with taste, although he refers the presentation 
itself to <the sentience of> man. 

What is ‘sour’, he holds, is at once ‘angular’ in its 
<atomic> figure and is ‘twisted’, minute, and thin. By 
its keenness it swiftly slips in and penetrates every- 
where, and by its roughness and ‘angularity’ it draws 
the parts together and binds them. It also heats the 
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body, in consequence, since it produces emptiness 
within ;15?. for whatever has most of empty space 
<amongst its atoms> is most heated. 

‘Sweet’ consists of <atomic> figures that are rounded 
and not too small; wherefore it quite softens the body 
by its gentle action, and unhastening makes its way 
throughout. Yet it disturbs the other <savours>,153 for it 
slips in among the other <atomic figures» and “leads 
them from their accustomed ways” and moistens them. 
And the <atomic figures> thus moistened and disturbed 
in their arrangement flow into the belly, which is most 
accessible, since empty space is there in greatest 
measure. 

The ‘astringent’ taste, according to Democritus, is 
derived from <atomic> figures that are large and of 
many angles and are least rounded. For when these 
enter our bodies, they clog and occlude the ducts and 
prevent <their contents> from intermingling, and con- 
sequently stay the action of the bowels. 

‘Bitter’ is composed of small, smooth, round <atomic 
figures» whose surfaces moreover are furnished with 
hooks; as a consequence bitter is sticky and viscous. 

The taste derived from large <atoms> that are un- 
rounded,—some of them are ‘crooked’, yet for the most 
part they are regular'54—this taste is ‘saline’; <its 
atoms> therefore are not provided with ‘many hooks’ ; 
(by ‘crooked’ <atoms> he means such as overlap and 
become entangled in one another). <The saline quality 
is derived> from large <atoms> because salt comes to the 
surface of bodies;155 while if <its atoms> were small and 
were battered against the surrounding <particles>, they 
would mingle with the whole; from unrounded <atoms>, 
because what is saline is rough while the rounded is 
smooth ; from <atoms> that are not ‘crooked’, because 
these do not “stick to one another”,56 and in conse- 
quence they “crumble apart”. 
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round, and angular,ts7 but not irregular. Having many 
angles, this taste heats and melts by reason of its 
roughness, because it is small, round, and angular; for 
the angular too has this character.158 

In a like manner he accounts for all the other effects 
of each <savour> by referring them to figures. But no 
one of all these figures is present, he holds, pure and 
without admixture of the others; on the contrary, there 
is a multitude of them in each savour, and the self- 
same taste includes figures that are smooth, rough, 
round, sharp, and so on. The preponderant figure, 
however, exerts the most influence upon the faculty of 
sense and determines the <savour’s> effect; and, more- 
over, the condition in which it finds <us influences the 
result>. For it makes a great difference <what our 
condition is>, inasmuch as the same substance at times 
causes opposite feeling, and opposite substances cause 
the same feeling.1s9 Such is Democritus’s account of 68 
tastes. 

In the first place, it might seem odd not to assign 
causes to all <sensory qualities» according to a uniform 
principle, but to explain heaviness and lightness, softness 
and hardness, by the fact that <the atoms> are large 
or small, and rare or dense,16° while heat and cold and 
the rest are explained by the figures <of the atoms>.161 
In the second place, <it seems strange> to ascribe a 
resident and objective reality to the qualities heavy, 
light, hard, and soft (for the properties large and small, 
dense and rare are not relative to something other than 
<the substance itself>), and then to make heat, cold, 
and the rest entirely relative to sense, and this though 
he repeatedly says that the figure of heat is spherical. 

But the one glaring inconsistency running through 69 
the whole account is, that he no sooner declares <savours> 
to be subjective effects in sense than he distinguishes 
them by their figures; and he points out that the 
same substance appears bitter to some persons and 
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sweet to others and has still a third quality for some 
other group. For the figure cannot possibly be a sub- 
jective effect, nor can one and the same figure be 
spherical for certain persons and of another shape for 
others (although such an assumption were perhaps in- 
evitable if what is sweet for some is bitter for others), 
nor can the shapes <of atoms> change according to 
differences of state in us. And, in general, the <atomic> 
figure has an absolute existence, while sweetness and 
the sensuous object generally, as he says, is relative 
and existent in something beyond itself. 

It is strange, furthermore, to insist that to all those 
who perceive the same things there comes the same 
subjective appearance,!®2 and to examine the true char- 
acter of these things, when he has already said that to 
persons in different conditions there come different sub- 
jective appearances, and again that no one attains the 
truth of things better than does another. For it is 
probable that <in the attainment of truth> the better 
surpasses the worse, and the well the sick; since <the 
better and healthier> are more in accord with the 
reality of things.163 

But if there be no objective reality in sensory objects 
because they do not appear the same to all, there is 
manifestly none in animals or other bodies; for men 
disagree about these things, too. And yet even if the 
cause of sweet and bitter is not the same for us all, at 
least the bitterness 164 and sweetness appear the same for 
all. Democritus himself seems a witness to this; for 
how could that which is bitter for us be sweet or as- 
tringent for others, unless these very qualities had a 
definite nature? This he makes even more explicit in 
those passages where he says that the being of anything 
and the process by which it originated are real ; 5 and 
particularly when he says of bitter, that “<here we> 
have a portion of understanding.” "65 Upon such a show- 
ing, consequently, there would seem to be a general 
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contradiction in his refusal to ascribe any objective 
reality to sensory objects. But there is, besides, the 
special contradiction indicated above, when he assigns 
a figure to the bitter,67 as he does to the other 
<savours>, and yet says that <the bitter> has no ob- 
jective reality.68 For either no <sensory object> has 
external reality, or else these tastes have such reality, 
since a common cause underlies them,169 

Moreover both heat and cold, which are supposed to 
be the primal source of things, probably have some 
objective reality; but if these, then the others also. 
He does, however, ascribe a certain substantive being 
to the qualities hard and soft, and heavy and light ;— 
although in spite of this they seem to be counted 
<among the qualities> relative to us ;—but he does not 
ascribe such substantive being to heat, and cold, and 
the rest. And yet, as he distinguishes the heavy and 
the light by the size 17° <of their atoms>, he ought to 
hold that all simple <bodies> have an impulse to move 
in the same direction; 17! and consequently they would 
be of one and the same ‘matter’ and would have a 
common nature. Yet upon such questions he seems 
to have followed those who make thought entirely a 
matter of change, a doctrine from hoary antiquity; 
since all the ancients, whether poets or sages, repre- 
sented thought as dependent upon <bodily> disposition. 

But in assigning an <atomic> figure to each of the 
savours, Democritus has made this figure correspond to 
the effect!72 which the savour produces in our feelings. 
The <figure therefore should be deduced>, not from the 
<external savours> merely, but from our sense organs as 
well; above all, if these savours themselves are but 
subjective effects in these sense-organs. A spherical 
figure does not have the same ‘power’ in every case, nor 
does any other figure; <a savour> must consequently be 
characterized with reference to the substrate affected,173 
by stating whether it is composed of what is like or 
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unlike <the substance of the sense organ>, and how the 
change in the sensuous faculty comes to pass. And 
furthermore there should be offered an explanation ap- 
plicable alike to all the sensory qualities that arise by 
touch, and not merely to those involved in taste.t74 
And yet these qualities <arising by touch> either show 
some difference when compared with savours—a differ- 
ence which he should make clear—or else he has 
neglected to tell us what is the common explanation 
that here is possible. 

The simple colours, he says, are four. What is smooth 
is white ; since what neither is rough nor casts shadows 
nor is hard to penetrate,—all such substances are bril- 
liant. But brilliant substances must also have open 
passages and be translucent. Now white substances 
that are hard have the structure just described,—for 
instance, the inner surface of cockle shells; for the sub- 
stance here would be shadowless, ‘gleaming’, and with 
straight passages. But the white substances that are 
loose and friable are composed of round particles, yet 
with these placed oblique to one another and oblique 
in their conjunction by pairs,175 while the arrangement 
as a whole is uniform in the extreme. With such a 
structure these substances are loose because <their par- 
ticles are> in contact only over a small <portion of their 
surface>; friable, because their composition is so uniform ; 
shadowless, because they are smooth and flat. But 
those substances are whiter, compared with one another, 
in which the figures are more exactly as described above 
and are freer from admixture with other figures and 
whose order and position more nearly conform to the 
given description. From such figures, then, is white 
derived. 

Black is composed of figures the very opposite <to 
those of white>,—figures rough, irregular, and differing 
from one another. For these cast shadows, and the 
passages amongst them are not straight nor easy to 
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thread. Their effluences, too, are sluggish and con- 
fused ; for the character of the effluence also makes a 
difference in the inner presentation, as this emanation 
is changed by its retention of air.176 

Red is composed of figures such as enter into heat,. 75 
save that those of red are larger. For if the aggre- 
gations 77 be larger although the figures are the same, 
they produce the quality of redness rather <than of 
heat>.778 Evidence that redness is derived from such 
<figures>179 is found in the fact that we redden as we 
become heated, as do other things placed in the fire 
until they have a fiery colour. Those substances are 
redder that are composed of large figures—for example, 
the flame and coals of green wood <are redder> than 
those of dry.t8° And iron, too, and other things placed 
in fire <become redder. Those are most luminous, 
however, that contain the most fire and the subtilest, 
while those are redder that have coarser <fire> and less 
of it. Redder things, accordingly, are not so hot; for 
what is subtile is hot.18 

Green is composed of both the solid and the void,— 
the hue varying with the position and order of these 
constituents, 

Such are the figures which the simple colours possess; 76 
and each of these colours is the purer the less the ad- 
mixture of other figures. The other colours are derived 
from these by mixture. 

Golden and copper-colour and all such tones, for in- 
stance, come from white and red, their brilliance being 
derived from the white, their ruddiness from the red 
component ; for in combination the red sinks into the 
empty spaces of the white. Now if green be added 
to white and red, there results the most beautiful 
colour; but the green component must be small, for any 
large admixture would not comport with the union of 
white with red. The tint will vary according to the 
amount <of green> that is introduced. 
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Crimson comes from white, black,182 and red,—the 77 
largest ‘portion’ being red, that of black small, and 
of white midway; for thus it makes an appearance 
delightful to the sense. That black and red are 
present in it is patent to the eye: its brilliance and 
lustre testify to the presence of white; for white pro- 
duces such effects. 

Woad hue is composed of deep black and golden 
green, but with the major ‘portion’ black. Leek green 
is of crimson and woad, or of golden green and 
purplish. ... For sulphur colour is of this character, 
with a dash of brilliance.183 Indigo is a mixture of 
woad and fiery red,!84 with round figures and figures 
needle-shaped to give a gleam to the colour’s dark- 
ness.185 

Brown is derived from golden green and deep blue; 78 
but if more of the golden green be mixed, flame-colour 
is the result; for the blackness is expelled because 
<the golden green>186 is shadowless. And red, too, 
when mixed with white, gives almost a ‘pure’ golden 
green,!87 and not a black; 188 which accounts for the 
fact that plants at first are of such a green before 
there is a heating and dispersion.789 

This completes the tale of colours he recounts; 
although he holds that the colours, like the savours, 
are endless in number according to their com- 
binations,—according as we remove some and add 
others and ‘combine’ them in varying proportion. 
For no one of these colours would be the same as 
another. 


But first of all, his increase of the number of 79 
primaries presents a difficulty; for the other investi- 
gators propose white and black as the only simple 
colours. And in the second place, there is a difficulty 
when he fails to assign one and the same shape to 
all kinds of white, but attributes a different shape to 
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the ‘hard’ whites from that which he ascribes to the 
whites of ‘loose texture.’ For it is improbable that 
<the whiteness» would have a different cause in sub- 
stances differing merely in their tactile character. And, 
too, the cause of the difference <between white and 
black> would not lie in the figure <of the constituent 
particles>, but in their position.19° For round figures, 
and indeed every kind of figure whatever, can cast 
shadows upon one another. And this is evident, for 
Democritus himself gives this reason for the smooth 
things that look black; for they appear thus, he holds, 
because they have the internal combination and 
arrangement characteristic of black. And again, <in 
giving his reason> for the white things that are rough; 
these are of large particles, he holds, and their junc- 
tions are not rounded off but are ‘battlemented ’,19: 
and the shapes of the figures are broken,'92 like the 
earthworks in the approach to a city’s wall. For such 
an arrangement, he says, throws no shadow, and 
brilliance is not hindered. 

Moreover, how can he say that the whiteness of 80 
certain creatures becomes black if they be so placed 
that shadows are cast?1!93 He seems really to be 
talking about the nature of transparency and brilliance, 
rather than of whiteness. For to be easily seen 
through and to have passages that do not run zig-zag 
are features of transparency ; but how many transparent 
substances are white? And further, to assume straight 
passages in substances that are white, and passages 
zig-zag in those that are black, implies that the very 
structure of the object enters <our sense organ>.194 
Vision, he says, is due to an emanation and to the 
reflection in the organ of sight. But if this be so, 
what difference does it make whether the passages 
<in the object> lie end to end or zig-zag? Nor is it 
easy to believe that an emanation can by any pos- 
sibility arise from the void.195 The cause of this, 
therefore, should be stated. For he seems to derive 
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whiteness from light or something else; and accord- 
ingly offers the grossness of the air as also a reason 
why things seem dark. 

His explanation of black, farther, is not easy to 
comprehend; for a shadow is (in his theory) some- 
thing black, and at the same time it is an obscura- 
tion 19° of what is white; white is therefore essentially 
prior <to black>.197 Yet with this, he attributes <black> 
not only to shading but to the grossness of the air 
and of the entering emanation, as well as to disturb- 
ance of the eye. But whether these arise from mere 
opacity, or from some other source, and if so, what the 
character <of this farther source may be>, he does not 
reveal. 

It is singular, also, to assign no shape to green 
but to constitute it merely of the solid and the 
void.798 For these are present in all things, of whatso- 
ever figures they are composed. He should have given 
some distinctive <figure> to green, as he has to the other 
colours. And if he holds <green> to be the opposite of 
red,199 as black is of white, it ought to have an opposite 
shape; but if in his view it is not the opposite, this 
itself would surprise us that he does not regard his 
first principles? as opposites, for that is the universally 
accepted doctrine. Most of all, though, he should have 
determined with accuracy which colours are simple, and 
why some colours are compound and others not; for 
there is the gravest difficulty with regard to the first 
principles.22t Yet this would doubtless prove a diff- 
cult task. For if one could say, of tastes for example, 
which of them are simple, there would be more in what 
one 2°? said <than is found in Democritus upon them>. 
As for smell, he says nothing definite except that 
something subtile emanating from heavy substances is 
the cause of odour. But what its character is, and by 
what this process is effected—which is perhaps the most 
important point of all,—on this we have never a word. 
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There are some things of this kind, then, that Demo- 
critus has neglected. 


Plato holds 293 that a substance is kot which by the 
sharpness of its angles divides <the body>.24 But 
whenever, by reason of their fluidity, the larger par- 
ticles expel the smaller, and—since they are unable to 
enter amongst them—yet encompass and compress 
them, this is cold. ‘Shivering’ is our name for the 
conflict <between these particles»; while the affection is 
known as ‘chill’2°s Hard is whatever the flesh yields 
to; soft, whatever yields to the flesh; and <the hard- 
ness and softness of objects> relative to one another 
are explained in like fashion. Those particles yield 
that have a small base.2% Heavy and light should 
not be defined, he maintains, by resort to the rela- 
tions ‘up’ and ‘down’; for these have no objective 
reality. But anything is light when it is with ease 
drawn to a place opposed to its own nature; it is 
heavy when this is done with difficulty.297 Of rough 
and smooth he has nothing to say, passing them by 
as of a character clear enough.28 

With regard to pleasure and pain,299 he explains 
pleasure as a sudden and violent experience of return 
to the natural state; pain, as a sudden experience of 
forcible disturbance of the natural state; while the 
intermediate and imperceptible changes are explained 
in conformity with this. In the case of sight, accord- 
ingly, there is no pain or pleasure from the dissolution 
and recombining. 

As for the savours,2?° Plato when treating of water?" 
mentions four of its kinds ;2!2 amongst the saps are 
wine, verjuice, oil, and honey. But in treating of the 
feelings produced in us,?!3 <he adds> an earthy savour.?"4 
And as these2!5 coagulate and compact the organic 
juices#6 the rougher are astringent; the less rough, 
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harsh, Those that rinse and purge the passages <of 
taste> are saline; such as are excessively detergent, even 
to the pitch of dissolution, are Jdztter217 Substances 
that are filled with heat 2:8 and are borne upward <in 
the head> and disintegrate <the very tissues> are 
pungent; those that cause a confusion are sharp; while 
those are sweet that, in company with the tongue’s 
own moisture, relax or contract2!9 <the tissues» back 
to their natural state. 


Odours, according to Plato,220 admit of no <true> 85 


classification, but are distinguished by their painful or 
pleasant <effect>. Odour22! is subtiler than water, though 
less refined than air; the proof is this, that if we 
inhale through an obstruction, the breath enters 
without odour. Thus odour is a kind of invisible vapour 
or mist from bodies; vapour being a transition from 
water to air, mist the transition from air to water. 

Sound,?22 he holds,??3 is a shock produced by the 
air—a shock through the ears to the brain and blood 
and penetrating to the soul.224 Tones are high and 
low, respectively, when swift and slow; they are in 
concord when the beginning of the slow tone is like 225 
the end of the swift. 

Colour, for Plato,2?6 is a flame from bodies, a flame 
whose parts correspond to the organ of vision. What 
disintegrates <the organ> is whzte; what redintegrates 
it is d/ack,—a contrast analogous to hot and cold in 
the case of the flesh, and to astringent and pungent 
in the case of the tongue.227 Fiery white is drzd/ant.228 

The rest of the colours are compounded of 
these. But as for the precise proportions, he says 
that one ought not to state them, even if one knew, 
since we have neither a necessary nor a_ probable 
account to give of them; or should one, upon experi- 
ment, find the event far otherwise, there need be no 
surprise ; for God alone can bring such things to pass. 
This gives fairly well his thought and his mode of 
explanation. 
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Yet the following might well surprise one. First of 
all, he gives no uniform account of all <our sensory 
objects>, not even of those that belong to the same 
class. For he describes heat in terms of figure,229 but 
he has not given a like account of cold. Then, if 
whatever is yielding is soft, evidently water and 
air and fire are soft. And since he says that any 
substance is yielding whose elements have a small 
base, fire would be the softest of all. But none of 
these statements is widely accepted, nor in general 
is it held that a thing is soft that moves freely 
around and behind <the entering body>; but only 
what yields in ‘depth’, without <free> change of 
place.23° 

Furthermore he does not define heaviness and light- 
ness universally, but <only> in the case of things of 
earth; 23: for it is held that, of these, a heavy object is 
one that is borne to an alien place with difficulty; a 
light one, with ease. But fire and air are held to be, 
and actually are, light by very tending toward their 
proper places. Hence it is not true that the body with 
more of kindred substance is heavy; and the one with 
less, light.232. For the more of fire we take, the lighter 
it is. Of Plato’s two statements,233 then, both hold 
true if fire be placed on high ; but neither holds of fire 
here on earth. And similarly in the case of earth; for 
from on high the greater mass would be borne hither 
more swiftly.234 Earth and fire therefore <for Plato> 
are not universally heavy or light, but each is either, 
according to mere position. Nor would earth <have the 
same character> here and there,?35 but quite the re- 
verse ; here the mass with less of kindred matter, there 
the mass with more, would be the lighter. All of 
which arises from Plato’s defining heaviness and light- 
ness, not as they are universally, but for the special 
case of things of earth. 
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Of the sapid substances, he fails to state what 
severally are their natures, even were we to suppose 
that their distinct varieties are precisely four ; 23° he 
merely sets forth the affections they occasion. For he 
says that the astringent or ‘puckering’ taste contracts 
the passages,237 and that the saline taste cleanses 
them,—which is but an affection in ourselves. And 
the rest of the savours are treated after a like manner. 
But what we seek—since the affections themselves are 
clear as day—is rather the reality behind them and 
why they produce their results. 

Regarding the objects of smell, too, one could well 
doubt whether there might not be differences of kind. 
For they differ in their affections, as well as in the 
pleasures they give us, quite as do the savours. Indeed 
<the two groups> would seem to be governed alike in 
all respects. As for smell itself, it is generally agreed 
that there is some emanation and that there is an 
inhalation of air. But it is incorrect to liken odour to 
vapour and mist, and to say that vapour and mist are 
identical. Nor does he himself seem actually so to 
regard them; for vapour is in transition from water 
to air, he says, while mist is in transition from air to 
water. And yet in regard to mist the very opposite 
is generally held to be the fact; for when mist arises 
water disappears. 

Rather unsatisfactory, too, is the definition he gives 
of sound :238 for this definition is not applicable to all 
creatures impartially ; and although he tries, he does 
not state the cause of the sensation. Moreover he 
seems to be defining, not sound itself, whether inarti- 
culate or vocal, but the sensory process in us. 

As for the colours, he agrees in general with Em- 
pedocles, since his idea that particles are proportioned 
to the organ of sight 239 <amounts to the thought> that 
certain elements fit into the passages <of sense>.24° It 
is absurd, however, to represent <in such a manner>241 
only this single one of our senses; as it is, also, to 
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say without exception that colour is a flame. For 
while in some respects the colour white resembles flame, 
black would seem to be flame’s opposite. And in 
depriving <of all rational necessity>242 the mixture 
which produces the other <colours>, he has on the 
whole made it impossible to assign them to their 


causes, and has left <his case> in need of argument 
and warrant. 
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NOTES UPON THE TRANSLATION AND 
TEXT OF THEOPHRASTUS’S DE 
SENSIBUS 


(Upon the title of the De Senstbus, see p. 15.) 


1. The meaning of the word aic@no1e would be more 
accurately represented here by “sensation and sense per- 
ception”; but this is too cumbrous for frequent repetition. 
Nor have I found it possible to render aic@mo1e by any 
constant English expression. According to need, it has 
been variously translated as “sense” or “sensation” or 
“sense perception”. 

2. Or, “Anaxagoras and Heraclitus and their followers.’ 

3. Theophrastus here mentions only those whose attitude 
toward the question whether perception is due to likeness 
or to difference is clearest to him. Clidemus, for example, 
is not here included, perhaps because he was concerned 
only with the particular process in each sense and had 
nothing to say as to the general character of perception. 
Other writers whose view Theophrastus later reports, 
do not fall readily into the one or the other group. Thus 
Diogenes of Apollonia is placed doubtfully or by inference 
with the ‘likeness’ party (§ 39); Alcmaeon is declared 
not to belong to the ‘likeness’ party (§ 25), while yet 
there is no sufficient reason to place him definitely and 
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positively in the opposing camp. Democritus, Theo- 
phrastus says (§ 49), can be placed in either group, accord- 
ing as we give emphasis to one or another aspect of his 
theory. 

Of Heraclitus we have nothing in Theophrastus’s present 
treatise save this brief reference; and Philippson would 
here substitute Anudkprrov for ‘HpaxAwrov. But since 
Theophrastus explicitly says later that Democritus belongs 
to either party, this emendation does not seem especially 
happy. Yet in spite of Theophrastus’s own hesitation in 
regard to Democritus and to Diogenes, Beare (p. 209) 
says: “For Diogenes, as for Empedocles and Democritus, 
it was axiomatic that ke is perceived by /zke.” 

As for Plato, so far as the direct evidence goes, Theo- 
phrastus is partly right and partly wrong in placing him 
among those whose principle is that of ‘likeness’. Aris- 
totle (De Anima 404°), giving as his authority the 7zmaeus 
and Plato’s own lectures on Philosophy, likewise places 
Plato in the ‘likeness’ party. But, judging by Plato’s 
writings which we have, it is true that statements in 
Timaeus 30, 39 E, 45 B-C, 63, esp. 63 E (cf. also Lysis 
214 ff., and Republic 837 A) show his general sympathy 
with the principle of likeness, and his readiness specifi- 
cally to apply it to the process of vision (7?maeus 
45 B-C); yet his wider principle in explaining percep- 
tion is that sensation and sense perception are due to 
transmitted motions, and not transmitted substances. 
Whether there shall be a perception aroused in the soul 
depends not on the likeness between the particular 
object and some constituent of the body but upon the 
mobility of the parts of the body and upon the mere 
arrival of the movement at the seat of consciousness. 
The mechanical shock and its transmission as a quantity 
is the important thing; not its kinship or similarity with 
the soul. In his general theory of perception, then, Plato 
seems not to have been a party to the ancient dispute, in 
which Aristotle and Theophrastus were interested; he 
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adopts neither the principle of likeness nor that of differ- 
ence; nor, as does Aristotle, does he adopt both. 

4. The statement that all save Empedocles gave step- 
motherly treatment to the senses taken severally, cannot 
refer to all of Theophrastus’s predecessors; for, as we 
shall see, Theophrastus’s own account indicates something 
quite different to be true of such men as Alcmaeon, 
Diogenes, and Democritus. Nor will his statement well 
apply merely to the men whose names appear in this in- 
troductory classification; for the several senses are taken 
up by Anaxagoras. Nor is the statement true if Theo- 
phrastus means merely that, with the exception of 
Empedocles, none makes apparent in each sense the 
operation of the general principle of likeness or of differ- 
ence. Besides Empedocles, who observes in each sense 
the principle of similarity, Anaxagoras connects each with 
that of opposition. 

The puzzle may possibly be less puzzling if we assume 
that something has disappeared from the text, and that 
Theophrastus is referring simply to those members of the 
likeness party whom he has named,—Parmenides, Empe- 
docles, and Plato: for of Parmenides his statement seems 
entirely true; and of Plato, it agrees with Theophrastus’s 
later assertion (§§5f.) that Plato confines his attention 
almost wholly to sight and hearing, so far as the sensory 
process itself is concerned, while taking a wider view when 
he treats of the external ‘objects’ of perception. The 
present statement then would harmonize with the later 
statement, although the later itself is not wholly justified. 
pee uote 12. 

5. Or, “correspondence”. This necessary ‘symmetria’ 
may mean either of two things: a due proportion of heat 
and cold, each to the other; or a certain correspondence 
with the object that is to be perceived, ie. that heat itself, 
even though it be the element more favourable to know- 
ledge, can know only its ‘like’. The context would 
perhaps seem to favour the first of these alternatives; but 
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the frequent use of oupuperpia by Theophrastus to indicate 
an appropriate relation between inner power and outer 
object supports the second. 

6. Students differ greatly in their interpretation of this 
passage. Diels’ translation of the opening clause is: 
“Denn wie sich der Sinn jedesmal verhalt in bezug auf 
die Mischung seiner vielfach irrenden Organe, so tritt er 
dem Menschen nahe.” (Vorsokr. I, 163.) Burnet renders 
moduTAaykrwy, “ flexible” in his 1st edit. (p. 188), “ erring” 
in the 2nd (p. 202). The closing words of the quotation 
—r0 yap mAgov éori vonua are translated by Diels, “ Denn 
das Mehrere ist der Gedanke”; by Burnet (p. 202), “ For 
their thought is that of which there is more in them.” 
Zeller (Ph. d@. Gr. I, 579 f., note) takes wAéov as rightly 
interpreted by Theophrastus to mean 76 trepadAov, ‘das 
mehrere, in which, as we have just seen, Diels follows 
him. 

Professor Taylor translates the verses as follows: “ For 
just as thought at any time finds the mixture in their erring 
organs, so does it come to men. For it is the same thing 
which thinks in all men and every man, viz., the substance 
of the organs, for their thought is that of which there is 
more in them.” And he adds: “My reason for taking 
moAvTAaykrwy to mean ‘erring’ rather than ‘flexible’ is 
that the metaphor of ‘wandering’ is Orphic, the thought 
being that the soul is a fallen deity who keeps missing 
the way back to her heavenly home, and it has long been 
recognized that the mise-en-scéne and vocabulary of Par- 
menides’ poem are largely Orphic. Also since Parmenides 
thought sense-perception illusory, the sense ‘erring’ is more 
to the point.” 

After some hesitation, however, I have thought it 
perhaps well to keep, by the term “far-wandering”, the 
more vivid metaphor of the original. 

7. Perhaps it should be said that Parmenides fails to 
make any clear dzstinction between sensation and thought. 
For unless Theophrastus had some other evidence than is 
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to be found in the verses just quoted, Parmenides cer- 
tainly does not assert their identity. In fact he elsewhere 
assumes their difference. See, eg., Fr. 1, 11. 33 ff ( Vor- 
sokr, I, 150 f.); and cf. Pz. d. Gr. I, 580 n. 

8. Diels (Dox. 499 n.) understands this passage to mean, 
rather, that remembering and forgetting arise from the 
mixture of sense and understanding. But if sense and 
understanding are treated by Parmenides as identical,— 
which Theophrastus has just asserted,—how could he well 
explain anything by a ‘mixture’ of chem? That the 
mixture is of heat and cold, is held—and justly, one must 
think,—by Philippson (p. 89). Similarly Karsten (Philos. 
Graec. Vet. Op. I, 267) supplements roérwy in this passage 
by (rwv aroxeiwv). (See Dor. 499 n. 24.) 

g. Or, possibly, “the state of thought”. 

10. Namely, cold. So Philippson and Diels. The pas- 
sage has been taken, quite unwarrantably, to mean a 
perception by opposition (so Fairbanks: Fzrst Philosophers 
of Greece, 107). But Theophrastus expressly says (§1) 
that Parmenides’ principle is that of similarity; and more- 
over, the thought that perception can also occur by reason 
of opposition is irreconcilable with the substance of the 
present context, where it is asserted that the cold and 
silent corpse can perceive only cold and silence (i.e, 
‘similars ’). 

II. The account which Theophrastus gives of Plato’s 
doctrine of sense perception seems to be drawn exclusively 
from the Zimaeus. Succeeding notes will call attention to 
the more particular passages which he may have had 
in mind. 

12. It should be borne in mind that Theophrastus 
divides his present work into two distinct parts: the first 
(§§ 1-58)—dealing with the perceptive processes, physio- 
logical and psychological,—which he calls in the opening 
line of § 1, mept aicbjoewe; and the second (§$§ 59-91)— 
dealing with the external objects and stimuli of percep- 
tion—which he calls, in the opening line of § 59, wept rwv 
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aic@nrav. In §6 and again in § 60, Theophrastus clearly 
recognizes that Plato dealt with the objects and stimuli of 
each and all the senses. We may consequently under- 
stand him to be speaking here of only that portion of 
Plato’s doctrine which dealt with the inner, the psycho- 
logical and physiological, aspect of perception. Yet with 
even this silent limitation of Theophrastus’s statement, we 
can hardly justify it; nor its counterpart in § 6,—the state- 
ment that Plato tells us nothing of smell, taste, and touch. 
See Timaeus, especially 61 D-62C, and 65 C-67 A. 

13. The use of dye, ‘vision’, for ‘<the organ of> vision’ 
is so frequent that the brackets in this expression—as well 
as in the corresponding phrase, ‘<the organ of> hearing’, 
for axof,—will hereafter be omitted. 

14. The organ of vision, for Plato (cf. note following), 
includes in its action an efflux from the eye, as Theo- 
phrastus goes on to say. Professor Taylor would prefer 
here the translation, “having parts (or particles) which fit 
into the visual stream”. 

15. The words of Plato which Theophrastus may have 
had before him, are here set beside those of the present 
account. 


Timaeus 45 B. THEOPHRASTUS $5. 
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O7EC, 
-. + @ ovumravra piv ypédac 
éxa\éoapev, prsya Trav cwpd- 
TWY ékdoTwY amroppéoucay, 
Oper obuperpa udpia EXovcav 


(06 Kat 7d ypaua pdrdya 
TW ato THY cwuaTwY cdbp- 
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we aToppone TE y.wopévne 


mpoc aicOnow. 


Cf. 67 D and 45 C, D. 


kal dfov cuvappdrrev adXi- 


péxpe 


, - »? ~ ‘ 
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Aote eetovcav TWoe 


oUTWe 6pav imac. 


From the wording it seems improbable that ‘Theo- 
phrastus had the passage in Theaet. 156 D-E in mind. 
And if Theophrastus had borne in mind Republic 507 C-E, 
we should not have had his astonishing neglect of “ight, 
which is so important in Plato’s theory of vision. 

16. Theophrastus may here refer to the Pythagorean 
doctrine of an outgoing act of vision, which in mirroring 
isetutned back upon itself (Aet. 1V, 14, 3; "ox. 405). 
And the evidence seems fairly strong that Empedocles 
held the idea that something issued from the eye as well 
asmentered it eC iristotle) 437° 23.8 fice) orsok7. 1, 0253; 
Ore et Vents. 1, 01.0404).) sbeare (p.a40 andech. p. .i2) 
thinks that probably Alcmaeon and the Pythagoreans are 
here meant; and in Burnet (p. 224), this probability 
regarding Alcmaeon becomes, on Beare’s authority, an 
actuality. Professor Taylor suggests as the translation 
here: “those who say that the visual stream impinges on 
the object” (reading gépecBai <ri>). 

17. This would clearly refer to Democritus and to the 
main part, at least, of Empedocles’ theory of vision. But 
if we are wholly to trust Aristotle’s interpretation, 
Empedocles too, like Plato, would stand ‘midway *, since 
vision with him also had an outgoing and an incoming 
process. (See the preceding note; and for Plato, esp. 
Timaeus 45). In what we know of the theories of vision 
held by Anaxagoras, Clidemus, and Diogenes of Apol- 
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lonia (and even of Alcmaeon, so far as explicit statement 
goes) there is nothing to make it clear that these men 
believed in aught but an action from the object to the 
eye, with no action in the reverse direction. 

18. The word gwvy means strictly ‘vocal sound’, as 
Beare (p. 106) consistently translates it. But here it 
seems clearly to be used for sound in general, since no 
theorist would well assume that the ear fastidiously 
neglected all sounds save those of the voice. Cf. the use 
of gwv7 and doe discussed in notes 138, 222, and 238. 

19. Theophrastus has here kept faithfully many of 
Plato’s own words, while yet dealing somewhat freely 
with the original. 


Timaeus 67 B. 


dAwe piv otv gwvqv Dopey 
THY Ot wrwy Um akpoe eykKE- 
padov te kal aiuatocg péxpe 
puxiie Anyi diadidopuévny, 
THY O& bw auTne Kivynow, aro 
me Keparjrc pev apxomévny, 
tedeuTW@oav O& mepl THY TOU 
Nraroc Edpav, aKxony. 


THEOPHRASTUS § 6. 


axony of Oa THE Pwrie 
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¢ ? a 
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Cf. the repetition, almost 


exact, of a part of this in 


§ 85. 


In the Placita (Dox. 406) the air which is important for 
hearing is spoken of explicitly as i the head,—riv iv 7H 
Kepary aépa. 

“You know of course that there has been considerable 
dispute about the exact way in which Plato meant the 
dennition here referred to to be construed ( Timaeus 67 B). 
A note on the point might be in place. There is a good 
discussion in Cook Wilson’s brochure Ox che Interpretation 
of Plato's Timaeus, p. 99. Of course there is no ambiguity 
in the version given by Theophrastus, and perhaps his 
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authority ought to decide the question what the right 
construction in Plato is.” (A. E. T.) 

20. For the limitation which must be imposed upon 
this statement, see note 12; and for its untruth even when 
so limited, see the Zzmacus, especially 61 D-62 C, and 
65 C-67 A. 

21. One feels obliged to translate SAwe ovdtv thus, as 
does Beare (p. 141), even though such a statement is 
patently untrue. If we were to understand S\we to mean 
‘in general, or ‘in the nature of a general theory,’ the 
statement is still untrue, although the offence of Theo- 
phrastus or of some scribe is then a shade milder. 

220 see §933° ff, 

23. The term translated here and elsewhere as ‘object’ 
often includes what we should call the ‘stimulus.’ The 
effluence entering the ‘pores’ of the sense-organ would 
hardly be regarded by us as the real object of perception ; 
it is rather the means by which the object is perceived. 
But while several of these early investigators clearly in 
thought distinguished the thing perceived and the effluence 
from that thing, they yet included them both under a 
common term which can hardly be translated otherwise 
than as ‘object’. 

24. “duvrovety is rather more than ‘pass through.’ It 
is to keep their ztévoc as they go through, or, as Diels 
puts it, to keep their original impetus, to ‘keep on their 
course with their original velocity, ‘to pass through 
steadily tr (ALE. 'T:) 

25. The omission of any reference to water at this 
point in the text of the MSS. has troubled critics. Diels 
at first (Dox. 500) adopted Karsten’s <cat tdwp> after rip; 
later (in the text of the Vorsokr.) he withdrew this emenda- 
tion and wrote <#dwp xai> after wept avrd.. Since it is so 
doubtful whether Theophrastus or even Empedocles here 
mentioned water at all; and, if so, in what precise con- 
nection, one might well be inclined to reject both of these 
conjectures: and so I have done. Fairbanks, using the 
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first of them, translates: “What is in the eye is fire and 
water, and what surrounds it is earth and air.” But the 
words of the text would lend themselves better to the idea 
that Theophrastus is describing the composition of the 
eye-ball in both cases, and that the earth and air are not 
external to the eye, but are constituents of the eye’s Zunics 
—the sclerotic coat, the cornea, etc. So Beare (14 f.); and 
cf. Burnet (p. 284 f.). Professor Taylor writes “that by 
the ajp round the fire in the eye Empedocles means 
water-vapour, not atmospheric air.’ This would be an 
additional reason for leaving the text as the MSS. give it, 
and not inserting cat vowp or vdwp kai, with Diels. 

26. A fuller statement, in Empedocles’ own words, is 
to be found in Aristotle De Sensu 437°, where Aristotle 
also attempts to interpret the passage. 

27. This and the doctrine of ‘pores’, is not, so far as I 
know, to be traced in Greek thought to an earlier source 
than Empedocies. Applied to all the senses, it seems to 
have been his contribution to the general theory of per- 
ception. 

28. Diels in the Vorsokr. inserts after éuoiwe the words 
<adXa tac piv ik TOV Guolwy>. But there seems no warrant 
for assuming that Empedocles ever held that some eyes 
were composed only of ‘similars’. Beare’s rendering 
(which is like Wimmer’s)—“ All eyes are not constituted 
alike of the contrary elements” (Beare, p. 20)—seems to 
me more nearly in accord with what we know of Em- 
pedocles’ doctrine; and I have accordingly preferred not 
to. add Diels’ words to the text, but have ventured, 
at Professor Taylor’s suggestion, to enclose rac 8 in 
brackets, these words seeming an obstacle to the probable 
meaning. 

29. That is (as I understand it) not outside the eye, but 
less confined to its centre, while still within the eye-ball. 

30. There is difficulty at this point, due to over- 
compression in the style, or possibly to confusion in the 
thought itself. Difference in power of vision seems to be 
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attributed (1) to a difference of position of the fire in the 
eye; some eyes are with fire at their centre, while with 
others it is less central, although in all eyes the fire is 
enclosed in ‘earth and air’; and (2), when contrasting 
day-vision with night-vision, to a difference of guantity of 
fire in the eyes, although one is not clear in what respect 
the amount of fire possessed by animals with night- 
vision is greater ;—greater than is found in animals with 
day-vision, or greater than the amount of water in their 
own eyes. Beare (p. 20) takes the latter view. But the fact 
that the best vision, according to Empedocles, is when 
fire and water are present in equal measure, makes it 
probable that the meaning here is ‘less fire than is present 
in eyes with night-vision’; i.e., for day-vision there is an 
advantage in having the eye’s fire somewhat diminished, 
if yet it does not fall below the point where it is equal to 
the water—this being the optimal proportion. 

Alternatives I and 2 given above in this note might 
after all be reduced to identity, if we were to consider that 
the position of the fire might be a ‘function’ of its amount: 
that if there is more of fire it is less confined to the centre 
of the eye; but in more nearly filling the eye, it naturally 
will lie nearer its surface. Professor Taylor writes: “Your 
explanation of what is meant by the ‘more’ or ‘less’ of 
fire I believe to be the natural and obvious one. I under- 
stand the process thus. In the animals whose eyes contain 
less than a certain amount of fire, extra fire from the sun 
makes its way in by day, but at night this extra supply is 
not available. So they see better by day than they do 
by night (not necessarily better than other animals do 
by day). Those which have less than a certain propor- 
tion of water, on the other hand, can receive a fresh supply 
of dark mist or vapour from outside at night; hence they 
discern things better by night than by day, because it is 
by the water in the eye that we see the dark hues of things.” 

31. I.e., ‘water’. 

32. “Empedocles means, I suppose, that a// animals 
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are more or less dazed by brilliant light, even those that 
have an excess of fire in the eye. The point, I think 
is that from his general theory that ‘like is known by like’ 
you would suppose that in the sunlight, when colours are 
brightest, the more fire an animal had in its eye the better 
it could see the ‘bright’ things around it. But this is 
not so, for the sunlight gets into the eye and chokes 
up the pores so that the water in the eye by which the 
darker colours are seen is unable to do its work and the 
animal is just blinded and dazzled by light, and the more 
easily the greater amount of fire, as compared with water, 
it already had in its eye.” (A. E. T.) 

33. Ewe Gv ...amoxpify ro vowp: “‘until the water is 
isolated’ (or ‘cut off’) or ‘intercepted’—i.e., until its 
‘passages’ are occupied by the fire. It does not cease 
to be there but is rendered inactive by the stopping up 
of the répo through which it would otherwise issue forth 
and be operative.” (A. E. T.) This in objection to my 
thought that azoxpif) here might mean “separated and 
expelled ”. 

34. One might expect him here to say ‘water’ instead 
of ‘air’; but Theophrastus’s report seems entirely clear 
upon this point (cf. § 14). Diels feels that aje is here used 
in its epic sense; and Beare (p. 20 n.) likewise understands 
anp here to mean ‘moist air’; and cf. Burnet, p. 284 n. 

35. Or, “<the ears.” The reading of the MSS. here 
is twHev,—by sounds ‘external’ to the head, or ears. 

36. It is doubtful whether Empedocles had in mind the 
concha or something more within. Cf. Beare, pp. 95 f. 
I have inclined to the belief that he is here speaking of 
the concha (for which the expression cépxiwov &Zov would 
seem to be appropriate) acting as the de// of a trumpet, 
rather than as a trumpet entire (PAz/. d. Gr. I, 860), or 
as a bell in the usual sense (Aét. IV, 16, 1), or asa ‘gong’ 
(Beare, 95). The form of the description in § 21, however 
makes one less certain that the concha is meant; it may 
well be that Empedocles had in mind some bell-like or 
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trumpet-like portion of the ear less external,—perhaps the 
ampullae, which with some portion of their conjoined 
‘canals’ might suggest a twisted trumpet with its ‘bell.’ 
The objection raised by Diels that the trumpet-shape of the 
outer-ear would do for sounds zssuzng from the head, but 
not for sounds entering, does not seem to me weighty ; 
for Empedocles may have had in mind some general 
resonant function of the concha, irrespective of the direction 
in which the sound was travelling. A ‘gong’ or ‘bell,’ 
however, would be open to the objection that it gives forth 
but one predominant pitch when struck, (although Beare, 
96 n, would have xwédwyv to resound ‘sympathetically’) . 
whereas the MSS. text implies that Empedocles was 
thinking of a form that repeats various sounds that come 
to it ; and this the ‘bell’ of a trumpet actually does. Those 
who interpret kwdwy as ‘gong’ or as ‘bell’ in its simpler 
sense therefore feel drawn to change Y%owy to gow (so 
Schneider, followed by Philippson, by Beare, and by Burnet). 
The rendering I have hesitatingly given seems to provide 
reasonably for the two distinct operations in Theophrastus’s 
account, namely, that of the ‘bell’ and that of the sound 
in the solid parts. This more internal sound seems to 
be the final and essential operation, to which the action 
of the ‘bell’ is but preliminary. 

“T think you are right about c#dwyv as meaning the ‘bell 
of a trumpet’; you might refer to Sophocles, Azar 17, for 
this sense, yaAxoorduou KWowvoe wo Tuponuixnc. But I feel 
sure that kédwva Tov 1a wv HAYwv Must be corrupt. I do 
not see how iaoc by itself could mean glecchgestimmt (Diels), 
or ‘of equal period with, which I take to be the meaning 
rather obscurely conveyed by your rendering. This would, 
I think, require some such word as io<oray>@yv. (Unless it 
is, after all, a mistake for %ow, written first eiow and then 
tami 9A. KT.) 

37. Diels’ translation is: “Denn aus ihnen (den Elemen- 
ten) ist alles passlich zusammengefiigt und durch sie denken, 
freuen und 4rgern sie sich.” 
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38. Cf. Diels, Vorsokr. 261 (Fr. 105) and Dox. 582, 15 
(Plut. Stromat. 10). 

39. “apawv here may refer to the individual parcel of 
earth, fire, or what not, so that the sense would be ‘loose 
and rare’, or ‘apart and rare’? (Of course either uavov or 
apaov by itself means ‘thin’, ‘rare’ as opposed to uxvdv, 
but it is at least possible that Theophrastus means to 
mention ¢wo defects, (1) too great a distance between the 
different ‘elements’ in the organ, (2) undue ‘thinness’ in 
the layer of one of these elements itself. E.g. in the eye 
the fire may (1) not be near enough to the water surround- 
ing it, or (2) may not itself be as compact as it should be. 
Of course (2) involves the existence of empty space, but 
Aristotle has pointed out that the whole theory of mépor 
is affected by confusion on this very point (de Generatione 
3205.6.) an (Aero) 

40. The contrast is (1) between intelligence and stupidity, 
and (2) between inertness and impulsive energy,—the one 
contrast being in the intellectual and sensory region; the 
other, in that of action. We have here, so far as I know, 
our earliest record of a theory of temperament. 

41. Cf. Burnet, pp. 284 ff, where §§ 7-11 will be found 
translated ; his rendering gives in some places a different 
meaning from that here offered. 

42. The later portion of this paragraph, with its assertion 
of the identity, for Empedocles, of sense perception, mixture, 
and growth, would indicate that Theophrastus is here think- 
ing of the difference not merely between the organic and 
the inorganic, but of (a) creatures endowed with semtzence, 
(4) creatures marked by growth, but not sentient, and 
(c) lifeless things which undergo mixture and increase, but 
neither grow nor are sentient. 

43. Or, possibly, “have an advantage over”. 

44. The ‘asymmetria’ of the mixture, here spoken of, 
might mean that the two elements, fire and water, are not 
present in the eye in equal measure. But it is far more 
probable that it means a proportion of these elements that 
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is ill-adapted to the special situation—as, eg., a surplus of 
internal light in the eye by day, since now the internal fire 
becomes still more excessive by supplement from the light 
without. See § 8. 

45. There would be no excuse in fact or in logic for 
saying that creatures would perceive ‘everything’. I have 
understood wavyrwv in the indefinite sense of ‘all manner of 
things’. 

46. Philippson emends the text here by changing alc@nouc 
to avaicyoia. This seems reasonable if Empedocles meant 
that doth likeness and contact were indispensable for the 
sensory process; for then there would be no propriety in 
saying, as Theophrastus does, that mere contact would be 
sufficient to cause perception. But if we keep the text of 
the MSS., Theophrastus seems to be saying that Empedocles 
explains sense perception in two ways—by likeness and by 
contact ; and that in the latter case to have the particles of 
the stimulus merely touch the sensory passages, without 
exactly ‘fitting’ them, should be enough. 

47. The word cupperpia, here translated “commensurate- 
ness”, I have felt unable to render throughout by any single 
word. The English word “symmetry”, which others have 
used for it, does not seem to me happy. In contrast with 
ro Gmoov, which stands for likeness of gua/cty, it represents 
here a spatial correspondence; and so I have expressed it 
when translating acupperpiay just below. Elsewhere in the 
present translation “proportion” has occasionally been 
used. 

48. In some respects this statement might seem over- 
drawn. For at least in the case of vision, Empedocles 
seems to assume that the effluence zs qualitatively like the 
passages into which it ‘fits’—the effluence from dark 
objects fitting into the passages of water; from light 
objects, into the passages of fire. (See §7.) Yet one 
might well doubt whether Empedocles meant that all 
‘dark’ objects gave off effluences composed literally of 
water, 
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49. Ie, with his general theory; since in the case of 
pain Empedocles’ principle of similarity is abandoned. 

50. Vorsokr. I, 234. The context of these two verses in 
the larger fragment shows that Empedocles is describing 
Hatred, as opposed to Love, and is here saying nothing 
directly of pleasure and pain. 

6. Diels (Dor 504, ne 4 in Vorsokre ly 219" hes has 
become doubtful on this point ;) understands that in zoovor 
there is a reference to Anaxagoras (named a few lines 
below) and to Empedocles. It seems less strained, however, 
to make this verb refer vaguely to any who hold this view, 
i.e., to Empedocles and those in agreement with him. “As 
a grammatical point, the subject to wove. cannot be ‘the 
views of Empedocles’. If Theophrastus had meant this he 
would have said okt with "EumedoxAjce as the implied 
subject. I should conjecture that the ‘they’ who are the 
subject are ‘those who hold views like Empedocles’s”, 
which would virtually mean the Italian and Sicilian medical 
schools. I hardly think Diels can be right in seeing a 
reference to Anaxagoras, who has not been named since 
Sikcue (An Fea Le) 

52. I had translated ciupura “things cognate”; and 
upon this Professor Taylor writes: “ra otupura seems 
to mean things which are grown together, which coalesce 
in their growth. The only other usual meaning of the 
word, ‘inbred’, ‘innate’, is not appropriate here. For the 
sense ‘cognate’ Liddell and Scott only give two references. 
The first is Plato, Phaedrus 246 A, where the soul is com- 
pared to aciupuroc déivauee Umomrépou Cevyouc Te Kal nvidxov. 
Here the sense is, I think, ~o¢ that the winged horses and 
the driver are ‘cognate’ but that they are ‘grown together’, 
make as it were ove animal. (Cf. Republic 588 D, cbvanre 
Toivuy aura sic tv Tpia dvta, WoTe TY CUMTEpUKEVAL GAAN- 
Aoie which, I think, makes the meaning of the word in the 
Phaedrus passage certain.) Stallbaum correctly renders the 
word ‘in Latin by concretus, and Stewart, in his Myths of 
Plato, seems to mean the same, as he translates ‘composite’. 
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And it is clearly right. The other passage is Plato, Phz/ebus 
16 C, where ‘all things that are ever said to be’ are said 
to have mépac cat arepiav év avroic stugurov. The editors 
explain here that the word means ‘innate’, ‘intrinsic’, 
though I think the former sense ‘grown together’, ‘fused 
into one’ would be quite possible, but the é atroie is 
perhaps in favour of the accepted view. The sense could 
not be ‘cognate’ as Limit and Unlimitedness are xo¢ 
cognate but opposed. Thus the evidence for sipduroc 
in the sense of ‘cognate’ vanishes, and we must regard 
it as created by the inadvertence of lexicographers. The 
real point is that if kindred things cause pleasure by 
contact, pleasure ought to be keenest where you have one 
thing actually coalescing in growth with another, because 
contact is then most complete. Thus, to take an illus- 
tration from Plato’s theory of vision, vision takes place 
when two kindred things, the fire issuing from the eye 
and fire without us, are fused into one; therefore if plea- 
sure is due to contact of like with like, the act of vision 
ought to be always intensely pleasurable. Theophrastus 
adds that universally sezsation should also be keenest in the 
case of such coalescence, because according to Empedocles 
pleasure and sensation have the same cause—the contact 
of like with like. It would thus follow that the intensity 
of the sensation and the intensity of the pleasantness 
should go together, sensation should always be pleasant 
and the more intense sensation should be the more pleasant. 
That this is the argument is shown by the consideration 
he goes on to urge against it.” 

53. See § 10; and, later, § 23. 

54. See §8. Beare (p. 22), following more precisely the 
Greek wording, translates thus: “It is moreover a strange 
doctrine that some eyes”, etc. But since it was a patent 
fact, even in ancient times, that eyes differ in this way, 
the absurdity must lie, not in stating this, but in the 
peculiar explanation offered. I have therefore interpreted 
the Greek as compactly intending this. “As to the words, 
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the verb dzodi8wo. is understood from the beginning of 
§ 16. ‘His explanation of pleasure and pain is inconsistent. 
... And odd, too, is his explanation of the fact that.” 
(Ars E al) 

55. Instead of being supplemented, as Empedocles’ 
theory assumes to be the case in the eye. 

56. The supplement coming perhaps from the surround- 
ing element. The white object is by day bathed in light, 
and this supplements and intensifies the object’s action 
upon the eye; and mutatis mutandis, the dark object, by 
night. 

57. Which is partly in agreement with Empedocles’ 
own doctrine that superior vision by night is due to a 
greater proportion of fire in the interior of the eye. Cf. §8. 

58. We have here not the usual word (ypwya) for colour, 
but a term (ypdéa) that occasionally and earlier meant 
‘surface’; and I had, in order to suggest this ambiguity, 
translated it “surface or colour”. Professor Taylor is con- 
vinced that it cannot mean ‘surface’ here. “In Avrzstotle 
the word ever means anything but ‘colour’; he notes 
in De Sensu c. 3 that the Pythagoreans used the word to 
mean ‘surface’. This shows that it was not used in that 
sense in ordinary Attic, or he would not have needed to 
explain the meaning. In Ionic poetry it means ‘skin’, 
but I can find no evidence that it ever meant ‘surface’ 
except in the language of the Pythagoreans mentioned 
by Aristotle, who, of course, wrote Ionic. Theophrastus 
certainly uses the word here in the common Attic sense 
‘colour’. This is the more appropriate since his argument 
is that one and the same explanation accounts for the 
fact that some creatures’ eyes see best at night, and that 
some colours (colour is according to him and Aristotle 
the specific object discerned by the eye) glow in the 
dark. Hence on every ground the alternative ‘surface’ 
must be wrong.” (A. E. T.) 

But since Theophrastus did not write the usual term 
for colour here, may it not have been his purpose, in avoid- 
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ing the more common and definite term, to avoid the 
implication that in looking at phosphorescent objects in 
the dark we saw their proper colour (ypeua)—a position 
which Aristotle himself explicitly denies (De Anim. 
419% 6)? 

59. Beare (p. 23) understands this to refer to the apparent 
luminosity of eves by night. Yet it seems well not to 
exclude the thought of phosphorescent objects, and accord- 
ingly I have made my translation more general. 

60. Referring to the Empedoclean doctrine stated at the 
end of § 8, that the best eyes are those in which fire and 
water are present in equal quantity. 

61. Or, “if either <element> in excess hinders vision.” 

62. That is, even under the most favourable conditions 
—where the fire and water of the eye are of equal 
quantity—the ocular fire would by day be so augmented 
by the external light that dark objects could not be seen; 
and by night the ‘dark’ element would be so increased 
that all light objects would become invisible. And con- 
sequently even such eyes would in the end have no 
advantage over eyes that had a preponderance of fire or 
of water; for these, too, have their peculiar virtues—the 
‘fiery’ eyes for seeing dark objects, the ‘watery’ eyes 
for seeing things that are bright. 

63. Or, “it is commonly held”. 

64. The meaning of this troublesome passage is variously 
given by others. Beare (p. 136) translates it: “But if 
wasting is a consequence of emanation from a_ substance 
(and Empedocles uses this very fact of the wasting of things 
as the most general proof of his theory of emanation) and 
if it is true that odours result from such emanation”, etc. 
Philippson’s version is: “Dein si interitus effluvio, quo signo 
utimur vulgarissimo, fit, atque accidit, ut odores effluvio 
fiant ”’, etc. Wimmer, omitting after onueiy the comma and 
the words cupatve dé, gives, “Dein si effluvium sequitur 
deminutio, idque ut certissimum affert argumentum quod 
odores quoque effluvio fiunt”, etc. “The meaning is ‘and 
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he uses this as the most universal presumption in favour 
of his theory’? A onusiov in the technical logical language 
of Aristotle is anything which affords a presumption in 
favour of a given conclusion. (Axalyt. PHBL Coils 
(Ag aT) 

65. Referring to the friendship or ‘love’, which with 
‘hate’ is such an important factor in the Empedoclean 
philosophy. “‘In the period of Love’, ie, the period of 
the world cycle in which ‘Love’—the attraction of unlke 
elements toward each other—has the mastery and every- 
thing is being brought together in one compact spherical 
masse @ CARH. tT.) 

66. One would hardly expect such a concession; but 
Theophrastus possibly is thinking that the attractive force, 
even though dominant, might not utterly exclude repul- 
sion, or ‘hate’, and some effluence sufficient to cause a 
faint or occasional perception might still occur. 

67. Cf. Aristotle De Sensu 444. 

68. Or “sick”; in either case there might be more 
rapid or more deep breathing. 

69. Or “volatile”. 

70. Aristotle is explicit in his statement that Empedocles 
did so hold (De Anima 427* 21). The presence of yap 
here in Theophrastus makes the translation unsatisfactory. 
Various emendations have been suggested: Diels originally 
proposed cizep instead of ei yap; Usener, et y amo; Schneider 
ei dua; etc. Diels finally returns to the reading given in 
the body of the text above. 

71. Or, so far as the mere wording indicates, “all things” ; 
and there is evidence that Empedocles held this more 
general view. See Fr. 110, 1. 10 (Vorsokr. I, 263); Fr. 103 
(Vorsokr. 1, 260). 

72. As is the blood; and the fact, namely that the 
blood contained all the elements in perfect mixture, seemed 
to Empedocles the warrant for supposing that the blood 
was best constituted to know the rest of the world. 
Seen 10; 
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73. Poppelreuter (Zur Psychologie des Aristoteles, Theo- 
phrast, Strato, 39) takes this clause as stating 
Theophrastus’s own belief that the fop¢h (in the sense 
of apyf) of the organ explains its psychic capacity. I 
prefer to think that Theophrastus simply means that the 
structure of the organ would better account for special 
talent than would the blood in the organ; but without 
in the least committing himself to this ‘structure’ theory. 

74. That is, that the form of the organ certainly affects 
the power to use the organ. 

75. Keeping the emendation adopted in the Dox. In 
the Vorsokr. Diels returns to udvov of the MSS. 

76. The principle of the resonator seems here to be in- 
tended, suggested perhaps by listening to shells. Whether 
Alcmaeon’s mode of explanation in this respect is wholly 
different from Empedocles’, depends upon our interpre- 
tation of the troublesome word kwdwva in §9. If this 
means a bell in the ordinary sense, then Empedocles and 
Alcmaeon stand on quite different ground ; but far less 
so if the word was intended to mean the bell of a 
trumpet, a transmitter and resonator. Beare (p. 93) has 
translated the present passage in a somewhat different 
way from mine. 

77. Beare (p. 93 n.) takes xoitw to mean “the external 
meatus with the apparatus in general by which the vibra- 
tions of the outer air are caught and conducted inwards 
toward the tympanum”; and he holds that xevdv, which 
he translates ‘vacuum’, apparently = 6 afp, since Aristotle 
(419 33) seems to regard the air as ‘empty’. Philippson, 
in despair, suggests that rw xéyAw was originally written 
here, where now we have 7 xoiAy. In the text above, 
the punctuation of the Dor. has been kept; in the 
Vorsokr. it is iyysiv (pbéyyecba 62 Tm KoiAW), K.T.A. 

78. This possibly means the water that bathes the eye; 
or it would perhaps be no great injustice to rov mépié 
SSarocg if we were to understand it to refer to the 
‘humours’ enclosing the ocular ‘fire’, Beare (p. 11) 
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translates here: “the eyes see through the environing 
water”. “The rép& t8wp, I take it, is entirely outside 
the eye. It means the ‘water’ (or as we should call it 
the ‘atmosphere’) all around us.” (A. E. T.) 

79. Or “Vision is due to the gleaming and transparent 
character”, etc. 

“I think that in +@ oriABovre Kat Sdvapavel, cai has the 
very common meaning of ‘i.e’, ‘that is to say’. Alcmaeon 
probably used only the word oriABov, which in later 
Greek was mostly used of the ‘gleaming’ or ‘glossy’ 
logk of such things as oil, though it was also, as Beare 
seems to forget, regular of the stars in the sense of 
‘twinkling’; hence Theophrastus explains the word by 
giving its technical Aristotelian equivalent, ‘ie, the 
diaphanous’. There is no reason to suppose, as Beare 
does, that Alcmaeon used the word dagavel.” (A. E. T.) 

One is tempted to read, and if necessary to emend, 
this passage so that Alcmaeon would be describing not 
only the eye-ball, but also certain erternal conditions 
important for vision—namely the ‘gleaming’ (i.e., light) 
and the ‘transparent’ (i.e. a medium, such as the air), 
That the recognition of the importance of light, of which 
Plato later made so much, would not be an anachronism 
is evident in the fact that Anaxagoras recognized it (§-:27). 
Plato’s view, that there are ¢kree indispensable external 
factors in vision, would then be the result of a gradual 
and orderly gathering and development of suggestions 
given by several of the ablest of his predecessors, 

80. Beare’s objection (p. 13 n.) that a purely transparent 
substance does not veflect an image, has not prevented 
the use of ‘transparent’ instead of ‘diaphanous’ in 
translating the present passage. Transparent substances 
certainly reflect from their surfaces. 

81, Retaining the pointing of the Dor. In the Vorsokr. 
the period after éuofov becomes a comma. 

82. The meaning seems to waver between the idea of a 
reflected zmage, such as we have in a mirror, and that of a 
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reflection without an image, as when the colour of a flower 
held close to a less perfect surface, like that of the cheek, 
is ‘reflected’ there. 

83. Beare (p. 38) translates: “but this image is not re- 
flected in a part of the pupil of like colour with the object, 
but in one of a different colour.” This would imply that the 
pupil, for Anaxagoras, had different colours in the same eye, 
and that the object had to depend upon reaching some 
portion of the pupil where there was a colour suitable to 
reflect it. But this seems to me to violate the simple mean- 
ing of this and the final sentence of this section. Anaxa- 
goras apparently is speaking of the general principle of 
reflection—namely, that objects are always reflected in 
those of a colour ‘opposite’ to their own, and especially of 
‘weaker’ colours. The visually effective portion of the eye, 
for him, is of the colour of mzght (§§ 37, 27); and there is 
nothing to indicate that he believed each pupil to be parti- 
coloured, with provision accordingly for reflecting in its 
different parts objects of different hue. 

84. Beare takes this passage as referring not only to 
different parts of the pupil, as has been said in the preced- 
ing note, but also to Anaxagoras’s doctrine that any colour 
contains every other, although one colour may be pre- 
dominant. Only this predominant colour is reflected in the 
pupil, is his interpretation of this sentence, which he trans- 
lates (p. 38): “ But (whether by night or by day) the colour 
which predominates in the object seen is, when reflected, 
made to fall on the part of the eye which is of the oppo- 
site colour.” I have taken what I venture to regard as 
a far simpler and more natural view of this passage: that 
Theophrastus is here stating what in §37 he restates as 
Anaxagoras’s teaching, that colours are reflected in one 
another, but particularly the strong in the weak. 

85. I.e., by opposition, or contrast. 

86. I.e., according to Beare (p. 103) following Wachtler, 
the bone which encloses the drvazmz. With this interpreta- 
tion Professor Taylor agrees. 
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88. Namely, that perception is due to opposztzon. 

89. Beare (p. 209) seems to take the words rov xpdvou 
7A as referring here to the effects of time and age in 
dulling sense. Theophrastus in this passage seems to me, 
however, to keep to faz rather than to the blunting of 
sensibility, and to have in mind the easily observed effect 
of persistent stimulation in which mere ¢2me, mere persist- 
ence, makes an otherwise moderate stimulation painful. 

90. Professor Taylor here gives as the translation, “And 
we cannot attend long to the same things”. I have thought 
it possible, however, that ov dbvacba: tmiuéveev—the impos- 
sibility of ‘staying’ upon the same objects,—here indicated 
not so much the impossibility of keeping the attention long 
upon an object, as the impossibility of standing, or enduring, 
an unchanging object from the sheer pazz of it, especially 
if it be intense. An impossibility in the field of attention 
would not, I feel, so well illustrate the universal presence of 
pain, with which this portion of the section is concerned. 

g1. With Beare (p. 108) I understand the meaning here 
to be, that such eyes see large objects and also see distant 
objects (ueya\a re kal wéppwOev); and not as Fairbanks 
takes it, large objects that are at the same time distant. 
And similarly of rév puxpwv Kai tov eyybe, at the opening 
of § 30. 

g2. There is, of course, a decided difference between 
‘loud’ sounds and ‘distant’ sounds, and between faint 
sounds and those near by; since distant sounds are often 
faint, and loud sounds come from objects at hand. And 
similarly of ‘large’ and ‘distant’ objects for sight: distant 
objects are small, relative to the eye; and, were the present 
theory consistent, should be visible only to the smaller 
animals. It is conceivable, however, that Anaxagoras 
thought of the distant object as sending a more scattered, 
a more expansive, stimulus, and consequently as coming to 
us somewhat after the manner of a large object. In the 
case of vision, but not of hearing, the more distant object 
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might have been supposed to require a larger organ, since 
a greater power out-streaming from the eye might be 
needed to reach to the greater distance. 

93. I have retained rd wuxvov and aird 7d pavov of the 
MSS., and have rejected the emendations rdv wuxvdy and 
avrov tov pavov of the Vorsokr. This change by Diels, 
who has the closing words of §35 in mind, and has made 
the two passages conform, seems to be based on the 
assumption that Anaxagoras has only ay in mind, 
whereas it seems to me possible that he thought of the air 
but also of some odorous substance zz the air and dis- 
tinguishable from it. In any event the thought of An- 
axagoras is illogical, as Theophrastus points out in § 35. 
‘His idea is less unreasonable, however, if it be that, as the 
attr rvarefies, the odour becomes more dense or thick, since in 
§ 35 such air is said to be more odorous (cf. also § 30). 
A small animal, according to his theory, would then in- 
‘hale only the air and would almost wholly lose the odour. 
But even so, the closing sentence of the section,—that 
large animals would perceive no subtile odour—hardly 
follows. 

Upon, my retention of the neuter forms, with the idea 
that Anaxagoras may possibly have thought of ‘the 
dense’ and ‘the subtile’ here as not wholly and always 
identical with the air, Professor Taylor thus passes sen- 
tence: “I venture to think that you are finding a non- 
existent ence of meaning in what is probably a mere 
trans¢riber’s error’ 

94. Adopting, ae Beare (p. 138n.) Philippson’s change 
of. aépog to dopinc. 

95. See § 29 and § 2. 

96. Adopting Usener’s zoru for éx. 

97. Cf..De Caus. Pl. 1, 16, 11: “She [ie., Nature] is ever 
pressing on toward what is best..—H & dei mpoc rd Béd- 
_TisTov Opa. 

98. The meaning Is, “that they each satisfy a natural need 
—namely, of acquaintance with truth or fact; and that 
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since they stand in this like relation to needs that, while 
distinguishable, yet have a common character, we should 
expect the two satisfactions to show a like relation to 
pleasure and pain. 

Professor Taylor writes: “The meaning is ‘For each bears 
the same relation to its own employment (or exercise)’. 
thv avrnv xpelav, if sound, would of course mean ‘to the 
same employment’, but this does not give the requisite 
sense. Diels gets it by understanding avrov after thy avr 
but I would suggest that the text should be emended to 
Thy avTov ypetav. The meaning is, ‘as thought is to its 
exercise, so is sensation to zfs exercise’. But the exercise 
of thought is pleasant, ergo, by analogy, the exercise of 
sensation should normally be pleasant. I do not see how 
craving for knowledge and craving for sense-stimulation 
can be called ‘the same craving’, and if they were the 
same, the analogy would surely lack one of its required 
four terms.” 

g9. Or perhaps the meaning is specific—“excess <of the 
stimulation>” which has just been mentioned as evidence 
that perception is painful. 

100. Or perhaps merely “in a word”; so Beare. Cf. § 29. 

101. Such an assertion, namely, as that sensory acuity is 
dependent upon size. Professor Taylor interprets the pas- 
sage otherwise. “I think «i dpa kal det déyew ovrwe is 
not, as you make it, an indirect question, but a condi- 
tional clause. The whole will mean ‘As I have said, 
there might be a doubt about 7¢zs point [viz. whether it 
would follow from Anaxagoras’s statements that large 
animals should have keener senses than smail ones, or 
vice versa], even if it were right to maintain such a view 
(i.e, even if it were right to connect variations in sensi- 
bility with variations in size, there would be a doubt 
whether sensibility varied directly or inversely as size). 
[But, the suppressed thought is, it is wrong to connect 
sensibility with size at all.] For in analo 
etc.” (A. ers) eka 
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102. That is to say, the actual external movements, 
distances, and sizes are not accurately reproduced in the 
image; for it would be idle to say that these external 
features produce nothing corresponding to them in the 
reflection. Theophrastus has just said that in the image 
the objects have a size, and he might well have said that 
in this image they also show movement and separation. 
By Siaornua I hardly believe that Theophrastus meant 
exclusively the ‘third dimension’, or what is now known 
in psychology as visual ‘depth’, of which Berkeley had so 
much to say, and which, it is true, is not represented even 
inadequately in the visual image. More probably he meant 
the intervals between objects in general, their separation 
from one another, as distinguished from their size. 

103. As already noted, this seems to me a restatement of 
the thought in the last sentence of § 27, and to be an 
obstacle to Beare’s rendering of that passage. 

104. Because, according to Anaxagoras, sight is due to 
reflection ; and since reflection here is reciprocal, there would 
on each side be all that is needed for vision. Yet because 
the ‘weaker’ colours reflect better, they especially would have 
visual power. Beare (p. 39) translates wéAay as black eye, 
and understands the meaning of the passage to be that 
black eyes should see better; and, apparently, that Theo- 
phrastus is continuing the exposztion of Anaxagoras’s doc- 
trine. I have understood it, rather, to be a crztectsm, showing 
to what absurdity the doctrine would lead, inasmuch as 
the colour would see me as really as I the colour. The 
passage seems to me to continue the idea presented at 
the close of the preceding section, where Theophrastus 
points out that, upon Anaxagoras’s principle, water and 
polished metal and any other lifeless thing that reflects 
ought also to see. Here he but develops the same thought 
that since, for Anaxagoras, all colours reflect one another, 
they should all have the power to see. 

105. And that, consequently, we see best by day, since 
vision depends upon opposition. 
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106. And yet—to fill out his meaning—we see them. 
Beare (p. 39 n.) who feels that the passage as it stands in 
the text “makes no sense”, has supplied adda or kairoe 
before ov« tye, and gives this translation: “we see black 
colours just as well as white, though the former do not 
contain light”. One may well feel discouragement, but not 
despair, over the passage as it stands. For if we under- 
stand the term “lack light” to mean that they are not 
what we call /umznous bodies, like the sun, or a blazing 
fire, then white objects are as devoid of light as are black 
objects; they have no zuztrinsic light. And since we see 
them when, to careless observation, there is no light bathing 
them, Anaxagoras’s idea that light is a cause (or a contrt- 
buting cause, § 27) of vision is refuted. 

“JT think the text may be defended, ovx tya gwe meaning 
simply ‘are not themselves luminous’. I can see the white 
colour of this paper and the blue-black of the writing on 
it, but the light by which I see both is external to both: 
it is the light of the sun. But the structure of the sen- 
tence certainly suggests that a specjal point is being made 
of our ability to see black. Hence the proposal to insert 
kairo is very attractive, and I don’t feel surg that Beare is 
not wicht.. | (As Ee 1s) 

107. There seems to be nothing for damep 2XéxOn to refer 
to save the opening sentence of § 36 (which reproduces 
with some change the statement in § 27), wherein the same 
expression xowh ... Od&a appears in a general designa- 
tion of Anaxagoras’s account of vision. The statements 
that seeing is by reflection and that vision is of fire, seem 
thus to have served equally well to mark the “ traditional 
view” as it lay in Theophrastus’s mind, and which Anaxa- 
goras is declared to have adopted “to a certain extent”. 
So far as ‘fire’ is concerned, the nearest approach to a 
recognition of its importance by Anaxagoras seems to be 
found in his assertion that light is a cause or a contri- 
buting cause of visual reflection (§§ 27, 37). And Anaxa- 
goras’s failure to give greater importance’ to fire or to use 
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it in a more suitable way (since Theophrastus rejects the 
idea that light is absolutely necessary to vision) seems to 
be the ground here of a half-hearted criticism. 

108. One hesitates to do violence to the text here, 
although the ‘alone’ contradicts what has just been said 
by Theophrastus regarding Anaxagoras. And furthermore 
Clidemus’s claim to originality in assuming that the ¢rans- 
parency of the eye is the cause of vision—unless the whole 
emphasis is to be laid upon the exclusive importance of 
transparency—would have to be shared with Alcmaeon, 
who explained vision by “what is gleaming,—that is to 
say, the transparent” (§ 26). The difficulty is avoidable 
either by dropping pdvoc from the text (cf. Dor. 510, n. 4), 
or by emending it to pdvne, after the analogy of pdvov in 
§ 20, line 5. 

109. Or “suppleness”, as Professor Taylor suggests. 

110. Cf. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 322° 12, to which Diels 
refers. 

111. “The word aOpove only means ‘in a body’, and 
implies nothing as to rarity or density.” (A. E. T.) By 
Beare the word is translated “compact”. The statement 
in the present section seems to me not too easy to recon- 
cile with the statement in §41, that smell is keenest in 
those who have ast air; and in § 42, that what is true of 
vision is true of the other <senses>, namely, that it is 
keenest when the air and the ducts are Aemrai. 

112. The word ¢A¢Gla might be translated “ biood-vessels 
and ducts”. 

113. The mere words here would permit one to read 
“the brain”,*but this seems less attractive. The massing 
or crowding of the cephalic air was said a few lines before 
to be important for its functioning ; an opposite condition, 
rarefaction, is now said to be unfavourable. The brain 
itself could not so readily be conceived as too rarefied to 
perceive odour. Diels (Vorsokr. 1, 419) suggests as a pos- 
sible reading here: prcBia Aerrad, Tov © ey ol¢ <ay> 7 8. a. 
} ov pstyvucOa. In the text adopted by him, he places 
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an interrogation mark in square brackets after cai; in the 
Dox. he had suggested we for kai. 

114. The meaning here is obscure, and the text is prob- 
ably corrupt. Perhaps the thought is, that the ‘cephalic 
air’ serves as an intermediary between odour and brain, 
which already by its lightness and fineness is almost 
adapted to receive odour. This ‘air’ which is like odour 
because of its density, is also enough like the brain in 
consistency to transmit odours to it, and thus the differ- 
ence, otherwise too great, is bridged. 

Beare (p. 140) believes that the MSS. text, which I 
have retained, cannot stand—and Professor Taylor agrees 
with him in this—because “ Diogenes could not have said 
that the air or the brain is Aerrdrarov in those whose 
sense of smell is defective, for according to him the greater 
the thinness of air in the brain, and the greater the fineness 
of its ducts, the more excellent is the faculty of smelling”. 

But I think there is no contradiction between the asser- 
tion of the MSS. here and the other evidence which we 
have as to Diogenes’ theory of smell. At the opening of 
§ 42 he says of vision, that it is keenest where the internal 
air and the ducts are Aezrat, and that this is true of the other 
senses. There is nothing in this to preclude the idea that 
the internal air might upon occasion become Zoo attenuated 
for keen smelling; that is to say, it is far from justifying 
the assertion that according to Diogenes “the greater the 
thinness of air in the brain . .. the more excellent is the 
faculty of smelling” (Beare, p. 140 n.). Specifically the con- 
ditions of such excellence are stated in § 41 to be (a) an 
exceptionally small quantity of cephalic air, and (4) excep- 
tionally long narrow passages. And aside from Theo- 
phrastus, the ancient authorities are silent as to Diogenes’ 
theory of smell. 

DIG sel.e a thes pupil, 

116. The suggestion that for uaxporépov of the MSS. we 
should read puxporépov, which Beare (p. 141) after Diels 
(Vorsokr. 1, 420) adopts, does not appear to me happy. If 
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‘small’ refers to the diameter, as Beare takes it, nothing 
is added to orevorépov; if it refers to the length, it seems 
no more likely than its opposite to be regarded as an 
aid to keen smell. For it is possible that long narrow 
passages might have been regarded as distributing the inha- 
lation more widely or thoroughly in the cephalic air. Pro- 
fessor Taylor, however, is inclined to think that the shorter 
passage would be considered as of greater aid to the needed 
mingling. 

117. pAéBec can well mean the larger passages (in con- 
trast with the wdépo. of the sensory organs) not merely 
for the blood but for the air; and, in the case of the 
tongue, for blood, air, and even food (cf. §§ 41, 42, and 
esp. 43). In this particular passage the @déBec might 
include even the more internal windings and passages of 
the ear, as well as the veins proper. 

118. The text here is in a desperate state, and no one’s 
emendations seem wholly satisfactory. I have adopted 
Philippson’s substitution of cat rd mept for xafamep, and 
have rejected Diels’ substitution (Vorsokr. 1, 420), 
accepted by Beare (p. 105), of dagphoe for aicbicn, 
because in the case of smell the one thing needful was 
that the passage to the seat of sense should ot be short, 
but Jong and narrow (see above, § 41). The ‘ passage 
here is doubtless the meatus. 

119. While black eyes are here set in contrast to bright 
objects (Aauwoa) and are declared to be keener by day, 
yet the exceedingly bright eye (Aaumpdrarov) is declared 
a moment before to be keenest in general. But in 
describing the eye the term means lustrous and brilliantly 
reflecting, as is the case with dark eyes; whereas in 
describing objects here it seems to denote luminous or 
dazzling objects, which would naturally be well reflected 
in a dark eye. 

120. Compare with this the evidence adduced in the 
Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad, 1, 5, 3, that intelligence 
(Manas) is necessary to the action of the senses. 
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121. Beare (p. 169, n. 3; p. 170, n. 1) suggests that 
Theophrastus may have misunderstood the word jdovn, 
used by Diogenes and Anaxagoras and Heraclitus for 
mere taste or smell. 

122. For the comma which Diels has after civa, I have 
substituted a colon. 

123. For light on this passage, see Arist. Problemat. 
964° 4, to which Diels refers. 

124. See the opening line of § 39. 

125. “It should be indicated somehow that the word 
used for moisture ixuwag is Ionic and its presence shows 
that there is an echo of Diogenes’s own words, just as 
there is in the Clouds of Aristophanes where Socrates is 
made to say that he hangs himself up in the basket 
to prevent the ixuac from getting at his thought and 
spoiling 10, (Ani. 1.) 

126. Philippson understands the subject here to be 
mvevua ; and, with a change of dgpov into agpdv, trans- 
lates the passage, “ipsum autem spumam esse”. The 
meaning seems to be, rather, that the air which—if it 
could only permeate the body,—would make the bird 
intelligent, is used up in the digestive process. Compare 
with this the account below (§ 45) of the collecting of air 
in the chest, in young children. 

127. This troublesome passage Philippson tries to 
unsnarl by transferring the closing clause ov yap «k.7.A. 
(striking out a\AjAwy) so that it follows upon dgpov eiva. 
Diels’ index (Dox. p. 676%), when referring to this line, 
gives “(bestias) inter se intellegere nequire”. In render- 
ing the passage as it stands, one must feel that it is 
almost too discerning in so naive a psychology to declare 
that vocal difficulties—instead of merely expressing or 
leaving unexpressed a mental inferiority already there— 
are an important cause of mental inferiority. 

128, Beare (p. 259) believes that the thought is still 
upon children, and that the words here refer to ¢hetr for- 
getfulness and lack of understanding. I have thought 
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that the meaning is more general, since the “ proof” 
directly given is not peculiar to children. 

129. Diels (Dox. 512, n. 24) understands axzmalia here. 
But I take it that Theophrastus has now dropped the 
subject of distinguishing men from animals and is passing 
on to the difficulty, created by Diogenes’ doctrine, of dis- 
tinguishing the function of different parts of the one body. 
This becomes clearer in the closing sentence of § 47. “As 
to the meaning of mavra, I should have supposed that 
it means ‘everything whatever’, since nothing is quite 
impervious to air. But I don’t think it demonstrable 
that either JDiels’s translation or yours is wrong.” 
CANES Te) 

130. Referring probably to the failure of the air to 
permeate the body. 

P31 ce 16 44, 

132. Diels has a period after xevdv; and says: “ post 
gpovetv Theophrasti refutatio intercidisse videtur”. 

133. In the Vorsokr. Diels without explanation reads 
peota for ire of the MSS.—the meaning then being, “ pro- 
vided the tissues are full of thick oily moisture”. But 
it seems to me difficult to believe that thick oily moisture 
would have been regarded by Democritus as furthering 
the entrance of these tenuous air-prints. 

134. In the lists that have come down to us, we do not 
find precisely this title, rept rav cidov, among Democritus’s 
works; but we do find epi cidwAwv and epi idewv. (See 
Vorsokr. II, 20, 59, 60.) 

135. For example, objects concealed in a mist. And 
possibly Theophrastus has in mind objects concealed by 
other bodies. If azy can come from behind an opaque 
object, or around a corner,—he perhaps is thinking—why 
then do not the air-prints likewise? 

136. Because cool air, being more compact, would better 
take an impression; and it ought better to preserve both 
the new impressions and the older impressions made in 
the day. The word Zuyvxoc may mean ‘animate’ (é, 
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wuxh) or ‘cold’ (2v, Pixoc). The comparative in either 
case would, as Professor Taylor has pointed out to me, 
regularly be zupvydrepoc, and Wimmer’s change of the 
MSS. inuuydrepog to eupuxpdrepoc, which Diels adopted in 
the Dox. but rejected in the Vorsokr., is quite uncalled for. 
The word is therefore ambiguous in form, but here it 
seems to me clearly to mean ‘cooler’, For Theophrastus 
is discussing the preservation of atir-prints at night, and 
the presence of more ‘soul-atoms’ in the air would hardly 
contribute to this, whereas coolness would. Upon this 
point I have felt compelled to differ from the judgment 
expressed by Beare (p. 28n.). “And—though this is 
not finally decisive,—iupuypoe would be etymologically a 
false formation.” (A. E. T.) 

137. In view of the statement in § 57—Gomep ov taic axoaic 
x.t.A.—this sentence is puzzling. Beare (p. 101), seeing the 
conflict between the two, takes the statement in §57 to 
be due to an oversight by Theophrastus. But it seems 
to me probable that the assertion in §57 is correct, since 
it agrees with what has been said immediately before the 
present sentence in §55, that sound penetrates the entire 
body although the chief avenue for sound is the ear. It 
also is analogous to Democritus’s treatment of v7stom, as 
set forth in §54, where visual perception is ascribed not 
to the eyes only but to the entire body. It would there- 
fore seem probable that in the present sentence the text is 
corrupt, and that Theophrastus originally asserted something 
very different—namely, that we perceive with the rest 
of the body, and zo? solely with the ears. 

Dr. Taylor, however, does not believe that the text here 
is at fault. He makes the important suggestion that 
Democritus seems to be merely denying any réle in hearing 
to currents of air which make their way into other parts 
of the body without going through the ears; for it is 
mentioned as a distinct point that ‘sound’ which has 
once entered by the ears is then distributed all over the 
body. “It would be possible to deny that sound which 
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got in by some other channel plays any part in sensation,” 
he goes on to say, “and yet hold that sound which, having 
got in at the ears, has been transmitted to other parts 
does play the same sort of réle which he seems to have 
assigned to reflections transmitted from the eye to the 
rest of the body. Whether this actually reproduces 
Democritus’s thought I do not know, but it would make 
the whole theory consistent.” 

138. Upon the distinction between gwvy and yd¢oc, 
Professor Taylor cites De Anima 420°5-421> as giving 
what both Aristotle and Theophrastus meant by these 
two terms, and writes: “When gwv7 is contrasted with 
Yopoc it means pretty much ‘tone’ as contrasted with 
‘noise’.” Yet here (as in the beginning of §6 and of 
§ 21) it seems hardly probable that such a contrast is in- 
tended, since almost the very idea expressed by gwynjv 
near the end of §55 and beyond the middle of §56 
seems to be repeated a few lines from the beginning of 
§57, where now yogov is substituted. If we think of 
‘sound’ as the general term, under which there are two 
species, ‘noise’ and ‘tone’, then it would seem that occa- 
sionally either gw or ydépo¢e is used by Theophrastus 
as a general term for all ‘sounds’, and yet again as 
a specific term for ‘tone’ and ‘noise’ respectively. 
Cionotes*1sc, 222, and 238: 

139. Compare with this the idea held by Democritus 
that for sight also the air is compressed and stamped, 
and the importance which Diogenes ascribes to air in 
sense perception generally. The thought that the sharp- 
ness of the impressed form gave to us the distinctness of 
the speech we hear seems strengthened by what is said 
below in § 56. 

140. Beare (p. 100) takes this to be “the membranous 
covering of the inner surface of the concha”, and not the 
tympanum, because ‘density’ in this would probably have 
been regarded as an obstruction to the entrance of the air. 

141. “Democritus means, no doubt, the cavity of the 
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skull which, on his theory, would contain the ‘internal 
air’ (or? less likely, the pia and dura mater).” (A. E. T.) 

142. Upon this passage, which I had been inclined to 
interpret after the manner of Mullach, who understands 
that the subject of action is ‘Democritus’ rather than 
‘the body’ (see Beare 101, n.), Professor Taylor writes: 
“T do not think the subject to wot is Anudkpiroc; I 
think it is ro owua. I do not see how it could be 
any argument against Democritus’ view that the whole 
body is affected in hearing to say that this is true of 
all the other psychical functions. If anything this would 
tend to confirm his theory. Clearly the meaning is 
‘For it [the whole body] does chat much (rovré ye) 
[i-e., ‘is affected somehow’ by the special sensory process] 
equally in all sensation, and not only in sensation but in 
all mental life’. The observation is a comment of Theo- 
phrastus’ own. He means that there is a general ‘ bodily 
resonance’ accompanying all mental processes,’ but this 
does not prove that the whole body is the organ of sight 
or hearing, etc. He adds the point that the resonance 
occurs ‘not only in sensation but in the mental life 
(generally) ’, because he, like Aristotle, holds that there is 
one function of the soul which has no ‘organ’ or bodily 
" process connected with it—viz. ‘pure’ thought. His argu-’ 
ment is, even in ‘pure thought’ which depends on no 
organ and no .sfecific ‘neurosis’ (as we should say) 
whatever, there is always an accompanying ‘bodily ° 
thrill’, ergo @ fortiore you cannot argue that because such 
a .‘thrill’ accompanies hearing, the whole body is the 
. organ of hearing. By taking voi to mean ‘ Democritus 
makes’, you miss the whole point of the argument. 
Beare has got the point right in his free rendering 
(p. 101 of his book).” 

143. “What eo nasazoras meant by ‘aether’ is ‘fire 2 
CAM EES) 

144. One might be Pentel to eee the words as, 
rather, “Anaxagoras merely mentions the colours”; but 
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from other sources we know that this is hardly true. 
See, eg., Sext. WII, 90 (Vorsokr. I, 409); Fr. 4 
(Vorsokr. I, 401, 10 ff.); Schol. in Gregor. XXXVI g11 
Migne (Vorsokr. I, 403, 21f.). And for other evidence 
see Beare, 40. Possibly some statement of what Anaxa- 
goras said, following directly upon the words wept adrév, 
has been lost from the text. 

145. And yet Theophrastus later subjects each of these 
authors to a searching criticism. Probably his thought is, 
that he regards himself here as an expounder and critic 
of these authors, rather than as an independent expounder 
of the full truth about sensory objects. 

I have kept soréowe of the MSS. and of the Dox., 
which in the Vorsokr. is changed to worépwyv. 

Professor Taylor writes: “The sense seems to be ‘it 
cannot be the subject of argument’ (or? ‘of the argu- 
ment’). This, I should imagine, means either (a) ‘cannot 
be a ‘disputed question’, because Plato is so clearly right 
(according to the doctrine of Aristotle and Theophrastus), 
or (4) ‘is not the question we are now discussing’ (as, 
in fact, it isn’t) The former version seems to me closer 
to the actual words, the latter to fit the context better. I 
have consulted Professor Burnet. Neither of us can make 
any grammar of worépwv tye radnbéc if it is more than a 
misprint, and neither can find any parallel which would 
make it clear what ovx av ein Adyoe means. There is 
clearly something wrong ayicD the text, but I do not pink 
the error lies in zorépwe.’ 

146. Instead of being open to solid pbiestion on the 
ground of confusion or inconsistency at this particular 
point, Democritus moves in the two directions taken 
generally by modern physical science. For he, reduces 
what we are accustomed to call the ‘secondary’ qualities 
to effects in us, even as does Locke, while at least some 
of the ‘primary’ qualities (namely size, shape, and motion ; 
but not weight) still have their seat in the external object. 
See Aét. I, 12, 6 (Dox. 311); I, 3, 18 (Dox. 285). 
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147. In the Vorsokr. Diels has rhv ptaw [kpioww ?] Exel, 
influenced by Preller. See Dor. 516, n. 27. I have 
omitted the bracketed and queried xpiow. In the Dor. he 
had changed oraOuov of the MSS. to orafuov, and had 
suggested riva ptow for tiv pbow. 

“The words mean that something (whatever we read as 
the subject of Zyewv) has its standard or measure in the 
bulk of the atom. Diels evidently does not understand 
what gvor¢ could mean in this connection, so he suggests 
kplow, ‘our judgment would have the bulk of the atoms 
as its standard’,—i.e., we should judge the bulkier also to 
be always the heavier. I think tore is right and the 
sense is ‘the atom would have its standard (sc. of weight) 
in its bulk’. But that is because / think Burnet is right 
in holding that dvore in the Pre-Socratics means ‘real’ or 
‘primary “doay. | (Awe L.) 

148. Le, of the atomic complex ; for there is no 
evidence that Democritus’s theory admitted a change in 
the form of the atom. With this passage and what 
immediately follows, cf. §65, where heating is described 
as a production of ‘void’ in the object; and also the 
account in the Physzc. Opinion. of Theophrastus, Fr. 13 
(Dox. 491). 

149. That is, causes in us a more intense sensation. 

150. Cf. the closing lines of § 67. 

151. “I think you should explain in a note”, writes 
Professor Taylor regarding this section and §66, “that 
oxnuara all through this passage means just ‘atoms’. 
Democritus also called them by the equivalent name ida 
or edn. This is important because both oyjua and <idoc 
are terms from Pythagorean geometry, meaning originally 
‘regular figures’. The use of them proves the historic 
descent of atomism from the ‘Italian’ philosophies.” 

The reader will be aware, however, that Professor Taylor 
would not have the meaning ‘atom’ apply in the phrase 
TO oxnua perarinrov in §63, where rd cyjua is used for 
the ‘figure’ in which the atoms are combined. Save for 
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this passage in § 63, I have translated the term oxnua by 
“figure”; and by the use of “shape” and “ form”, 
ordinarily for pop¢n and eido¢g respectively, I have tried to 
indicate these changes of expression. But the transition 
from oxjjua to opp in several of the passages that follow 
indicates that at least in Theophrastus’s mind the expres- 
sions might upon occasion be interchanged, even for the 
“atom”. 

152. Cf. §§%63 ff. for farther facts regarding Democritus’s 
conception of heat and cold. 

153. The meaning here is unsatisfactory; but the 
form of d\Aove makes any other rendering seem 
forced. 

154. I think it possible that, here and six lines below, the 
true word is isocxeAwyv instead of ot okadnvev, since 
isooxeAwy is used by Theophrastus in his exposition of 
Democritus’s doctrine, in De Caus. Pl. 6, 1, 6. 

155. As in the briny scum on liquids; but the thought 
may also include the coming of salt-crystals upon the 
surface of solid bodies. 

156. Keeping epurAarrecOa of the MSS., instead of 
Diels’ emendation zepr@adarrecbat. 

157. The combination of ‘round’ and ‘angular’, which 
is puzzling, was perhaps pictured as a form more or less 
globular, set with sharp, straight projections; this almost 
incompatible union arising from the desire to combine the 
extreme mobility associated with the sphere, with the 
roughness of what is angular; since a dzting taste, as for 
example that of horse-radish, is at once volatile, pene- 
trating, and hot. Beare here has: “small, spherical, and 
regular, but not scalene”. “Regular”, it would seem, 
must here be but a misprint or other slip for “angular”, 
the Greek being ywwoedn. “If you think of such a figure 
as an icosahedron, I think you will see what ‘round and 
angular’ means.” (A. E. T.) 

158. “That is, it dcaye. We have been told this already 
of ‘the round’, in dealing with sweetness (§ 65). It is here 
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added that the angular diayet as well as the round.’ 
(Anes aT.) 

159. Cf. the end of § 63. 

160. Cf. the close of §61 and § 62. 

161. Diels has thought it necessary to insert <8:opicai> 
after ra G\Aa. As for the meaning of roic oyfpacw here, 
it seems to me probable, in the light of §63, that it is 
used to cover both (a) the ‘figures’ of the particular 
atoms, and (4) the ‘configurations’ of the atomic aggre- 
gations. 

162. “rd avro refers to the sensation, rav avrwy to its 
cause. The point is, that Democritus tries to establish a 
definite doctrine about the physical cause, say, of the 
sensation sweet; but to assume that there is just one such 
physical cause for it and that we can know what this 
cause is is inconsistent with the sceptical reflection which 
Theophrastus goes on to quote from Democritus. ad7Oea 
as usual in fifth or fourth century Greek means rather 
‘reality’, ‘the real state of the facts’, than ‘truth’ in the 
subjective modern sense.” (A. E. T.) 

163. “xara pvow yap wadXov only means that the better 
and healthier organism is more ‘normal’ than the inferior 
and diseased. Theophrastus’ reason for saying this is, of 
course, that like Aristotle he means by the voice, or real 
character of a thing, that which the thing is when at its 
Dest.cos CA adosbl s) 

164. “7 voice Tov mixpov is virtually identical in meaning 
with ro mxpdv.” (A. E. T.) The repetition of pice at 
the close of the section, however, is evidently with reference 
back to @torc¢ here. 

165. “xar’ aAnfaav means ‘as a real objective fact’.” 
(Ava tials) 

166. The learned have given various interpretations of 
this passage. It has been taken to mean that ‘the small’ 
or ‘the bitter’ (”«pov of the MSS., emended to mixpov by 
Schneider, who is followed by Diels) or ‘the dead’ (vexpod, 
by Philippson) possesses or possess some share of under- 
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standing. Diels in the Dox. translates it nominatim autem 
de amaro nos habere notitiam convenientem. The index to 
the Dox. cites the passage with the phrase: de amaro 
judicium tdoneum ferri posse. 

“amuxpou must clearly be right as against juxpov (or the 
absurd vexpov) because the whole point is that Theophrastus 
holds that Democritus said something which could be taken 
to mean, that our apprehension of some sensible quality is 
more or less ‘intelligent’, i.e., gives insight into objective 
fact, and that this is inconsistent with his more universal 
denial that secondary qualities are ‘real’. The ‘small’ 
can’t illustrate the point because szze was really a primary 
character of atoms themselves according to Democritus, 
and thus with the reading juxpow you don’t get the 
inconsistency on which Theophrastus wishes to insist.” 
(A. E. T.) “I think it is clear why Democritus thought 
that our sensation of ‘the sharp’ has an element of 
objectivity. He meant that we actually seem to sense the 
contracting of the pores in the tongue and palate when 
we taste 76 muxpov, and it is this contraction which is the 
real fact underlying the sensation.” (A. E. T.) 

167. “‘ti¢ mikpac ovatac is a mere paraphrase for 76 mxpdv, 
like Plato’s 75 rov owpatoc zidoc for the body simply.” 
Gara Hes T.) 

168. “The allusion is to the famous passage in which 
Democritus says of various secondary qualities that they 
only exist vduy. 7d mKkpov is one of those mentioned, 
vouy yAuKd Kat vouy muxpdv. This, says Theophrastus, 
amounts to saying that bitterness is purely subjective, but 
if it corresponds, as Democritus says, to a specific atom 
it can’t be purely subjective. The reference (Diels Frag- 
mente Demokritos Bg) ought to be given in a note, or 
the reader may miss it.” (A. E. T.) 

169. For farther criticism by Theophrastus of Demo- 
critus’s theory of tastes see De Caus. Pi. 6, 1, 6 ff. 

170. Cf. §§ 61 and 62. 

171. Literally, “have the same impulse of locomotion”. 
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“He seems to mean that if a heavy atom and a light 
one only differ in size and in no other way, both should 
have a tendency to move in ¢he same direction (whereas 
Aristotle and Theophrastus held that ‘light’ things tend 
to move upwards, but ‘heavy’ things downwards. Compare 
the similar criticism in Aristotle de Caelo 303° 4-8, referred 
to by Diels in his note to this passage in Dox. 520).” 
CATE els) 

172. “ddvauic in this section clearly means (as it does in 
various passages of the Hippocratean Corpus) the ‘effect’ 
produced on our organism by things—i.e., a sense-quality, 
in contrast with the cause of that quality, which, on 
Democritus’ theory, is the size or shape, etc., of certain 
atoms. These qualities are called duvauec because they 
are the ways in which things affect or work on us. (See 
my™ VariaiSocratica, po231je (Aiea) 

173. The context makes it reasonably clear that he is 
forcing home his criticism that the sensory process is a 
reaction of organ to stimulus, and cannot be explained by 
the character of the stimulus alone, but only by the 
relation which this bears to the reagent, namely the sense- 
organ, whose special constitution also we must therefore 
take into our account. We are helped by the passage in 
the De Odor. 64, where Theophrastus says: Ti 64 zore 
Anpdkpitog Tove piv yupode Tpd¢ THY yevow aTodidwat Tag 
© douacg cat rac xpdac ovK Ouolwc mpdcg Tac UToKemévac 
aicOicec; Eda yap ék TwOY oXNMaTWV. 

174. Taste is here regarded by Theophrastus as a 
species of touch, and he argues for a uniform treatment 
of all the senses in the common class. Diels says of ra 
mept yevoww “non sana sunt”, suggesting instead of the 
text as it stands, ra mepi yevow Sntooa. taivra yap [sc. ra 
cua tie agic]—which seems to me well to fit the general 
movement of the argument here. And yet ravra, instead 
of referring to the qualities given us by touch, may refer 
to those given by taste (ra wept yevo.w), and Theophrastus 
be really clamouring to have the distinction recognized 
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between the gustatory qualities as we actually experience 
them and the external ‘juices’ (yvAotc) which arouse 
such qualities within us. 

175. Beare (p. 31) suggests that a quincuncial arrange- 
ment of atoms here is intended. Professor Taylor writes : 
“The whole clause means ‘obliquely inclined in their 
position relative to one another and in their combination 
in pairs’, I can’t say that the description is very clear 
even with Beare’s note. If you draw the 


cross-section to which he refers you get ‘9 ‘e [; 
this pattern repeated indefinitely. I see at ar 
once what is meant by the obliquity Oéou, “-, Pens 


but not so clearly what is the obliquity 


; UT aceegtie ‘@ 

in their ‘conjunction in pairs’ unless all Shy ; 

that is meant is that no atom has Y ee * 

another immediately vertically above or oes 
‘o. @ a 


below it in the diagram, but this merely 
repeats the sense of olay rH Oéoa mpdc 
adAnia. If the section of the atom were an ellipse instead 
of a circle, I could understand. For Democritus might 
mean that no two ellipses which are in the same ‘row’ of 
the diagram have a common axis, even though their centres 
lie on the same straight line. But I presume we have not 
sufficient evidence to ixzerpret him in detail.” 

176. Beare’s translation here is (p. 32), “owing to the 
intervention of the air”. I had wondered whether the 
Greek might not mean “the retention of the air”, in the 
sense of a retention dy the air. But Professor Taylor 
does not think this interpretation possible ; he believes the 
expression évamdéAn{ic means the ‘intercepting’ of small 
quantities of air between the atoms of the azoppon. 

177. This is the more obvious translation of svyxpicete, 
which Beare gives and which Professor Taylor is fairly 
sure is the meaning here. But there is to my mind 
something wrong in this region, and the context makes 
us expect a word that would permit one to translate it 
“components”. For the present sentence in the trans- 
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lation seems to me to give no satisfactory reason for the 
preceding sentence, as it pretends to do; since the pre- 
ceding sentence asserts that the atoms causing “red” and 
the atoms causing “heat” are alike except in so far as 
those of “red” are /arger. And then to explazn this, we 
are told that “red” can be produced by atoms that are 
“the same” as those of heat but are gathered merely into 
larger “aggregations”. This difficulty would of course be 
relieved by supposing that duotwv here means “similar”, 
in the sense that the atoms are alike merely in shape and 
are different in size. But the sense of ovyxpicee near the 
end of §76, where it seems to mean “increment” or 
“component”, but which Diels apparently feels is not its 
meaning here, indicates a certain vagueness or variability 
in the use of that word. 

Kranz. (7/ermes,ivol. 47, pa 1327 n.), for themreterence 
to whom I am indebted to Professor Burnet through Dr. 
Taylor, makes the important suggestion that instead of 
padXov épvOpoyv eivae we read paddov Oepudy iva, since the 
proof that this is also ved does not begin until the next 
sentence. This emendation would meet the difficulty I 
have mentioned of properly relating the second sentence 
to the first sentence of this section. 

178. The comparison expressed in wadX\ov seems to me 
not to be of one degree of red with another, but of ‘red’ 
with ‘hot’; difference in degree of redness is taken up a 
few lines below, when we come to épv@pdrepa. Beare’s 
translation (p. 32), “for a hot thing is redder the larger 
the aggregations”, etc, takes the thought otherwise. 
Kranz’s emendation, stated in the preceding note, would 
give the meaning that merely larger aggregations of such 
particles would give feat rather than redness, 

179. Or, “such <aggregations>” ? 

180, Beare translates : “Coals of wood whether green or 
dry”; and I had translated the passage in the same 
sense, until Professor Taylor gave a far more satisfactory 
interpretation. “It is much more natural”, he writes, “to 
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take 7 here as comparative, ‘than’, especially as for 
‘whether green or dry’ one would expect féAwy ire 
xAwpov sire atwv. avdoc by the way is an Ionic and defi- 
nitely non-Attic word (the Attic for it is Enpdc). Hence 
it is probably quoted from Democritus.” This 1 have 
accordingly indicated in the Greek text. 

That there was clearly recognized in later times the 
problem why the flame from green wood is redder than 
the flame from dry wood, is shown in De Jgne 31: Ata 
Tovto yap Kal ) Twv xAwpwv épvDporipa PrOE FH rw Enowv, 
«.7.A.; and this supports, if support were needed, Professor 
Taylor’s interpretation. 

181. This, as an account of heat, is somewhat different 
from that found in §65, where heat is attributed, not to 
subtilty of atomic constitution, but to the presence of 
empty space among the atoms. It would seem from 
these passages that Democritus’s full explanation of heat 
involved both factors—the size of the atoms, and the 
amount of void. ; 

182. The ‘black’ which Democritus was familiar with, 
doubtless in observing the mixture of pigments by artists, 
must have been a blue-black, to give the effect described 
here and later. “Democritus would also get his notion 
of black from strong shadows and from the look of 
objects at night—also blue-blacks.” (A. E. T.) “pédav 
nicht nur reines schwarz, sondern jede dunkle Farbe 
bezeichnet, besonders Dunkelblau” (Kranz, Hermes 47, 
135; he does not believe, however, that Democritus 
was guided, in his theory, by an actual mixing of 
pigments). 

183. It seems to me likely that these are but the 
closing words of the account of some other mixtures, in 
which perhaps yellow more prominently figured; and I 
have accordingly ventured to indicate a hiatus in the 
Greek text. 

Both Mullach and Burchard supposed some omission 
after moppupodovc ; while Prantl (p. 55) would transpose 
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the whole clause 7d yap Ociov ... Aaumpov to a position 
immediately after évj in the closing line of § 77. 

Kranz, quoting Goethe upon the greenish hue of sulphur, 
seems to accept sulphur as properly exemplifying the 
mixture of golden green and purplish (Hermes vol. 47, 
p- 135). 

184. See § 75. 

185. Indigo is said to show a copper-violet lustre when 
rubbed. It is to this aspect that Democritus is perhaps 
attempting to do justice. No such ‘sharpness’ is ascribed 
to plain black. See § 74. 

186. The text in the Vorsokr. is tav 82 yAwpov <kai 
AevKorv> perxOn, PpAoyoudéic yivecfa’ Tro yap aoxiov kal 
peAavoxpwv eelpyesOa. In the text of the Dor. an 
omission had been indicated before yAwpdv; <kai AevKdv> 
does not appear; and in the notes r@ yap ackiw TO me. 
is suggested for rd yap doxov kai we. I have adopted 
this suggestion; and for Schneider’s addition of mAéov 
after yAwpdv I have substituted wAéov rov yAwpov, after 
the analogy of the expression rwv 62 wAéov near the close 
of this section. I have, in this, assumed that, in Demo- 
critus’s theory, golden green is shadowless and _ that 
enough of it could ‘expel’, or compensate, the black in 
indigo. This seems to me a less violent solution than is 
obtained by Diels in introducing <kat devKdv>. 

187. But in § 76, Democritus is reported as holding 
that red and white make golden, copper-colour, etc.!| That 
the same combination can also be thought by the same 
writer to make green appears highly improbable; for it 
seems to me improbable, even apart from the mere incon- 
sistency, that any one should derive green from a mingling 
of red and write. Yet in this Professor Taylor holds 
otherwise: “I think Democritus really meant to say that 
red and white make green, and that his reason may have 
been that he had seen a green after-image of red on a 
white background and supposed the effect to be due to a 
mixing of the original red (which by his theories should 
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be reflected from the background) with the white of the 
background.” (A. E. T.) 

188. The uéAav which I had thought might be trans- 
lated ‘dark’, is troublesome. The text as it stands 
seems to imply, as Professor Taylor points out, that some 
one is being contradicted who had maintained that white 
plus red yields black. “This is a strange theory, and I 
can’t discover that any one had said so.” (A. E.T.) Nor 
does Professor Burnet, whom he has consulted, know of 
any such theory. “He agrees with me that if this read- 
ing (that of the MS.) is sound, it can only mean ‘white 
mixed with red does not give black, but gives a lustrous 
pale green’, and that puéAav xAwpdv would be an unheard- 
of phrase for dark green.” (A. E. T.) Professor Taylor 
suggests that péAav may be the remains of peAavdypwr ; 
“red and white make a bright, and not darkish, green”. 
Kranz (see note 177), interpreting this passage, under- 
stands péAav as ‘dark’ and to mean a ‘dark green’: 
“Beinahe aber, heisst es weiter, ergebe auch ot mit 
Weiss gemischt lichtes Gelbgriin (yAwpéov evayéc) und 
nicht dunkles (uéAav)”. (Hermes 47, 136.) By the oyeddv 
in this passage, Kranz understands that the bright yellow- 
green can not be produced perfectly (uzcht vollkommen) 
by the mixture, but can be attained only approximately. 
Professor Taylor would prefer to translate it “in general” 
or “generally”, as being the common Aristotelian usage. 

189. Kranz (Hermes 47, 132) understands this to mean 
that the bright yellow-green of spring vegetation under 
the decomposing influence of the heat, passes gradually 
over into a darker green. 

TOOs SCCRSi73¢ 

191. Or, “crenellated”, as Professor Taylor suggests. 

192. Keeping the reading of the Dor. In the Vorsokr. 
pwyvupévac of the MSS. is restored, with the comment that 
it is “nicht verstandlich”. 

193. Arist. De Gen. Anim. 785* 21, to which Diels, fol- 
lowing Usener, here refers, does not clear up the meaning. 
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Whether the thought is that some animals turn black if 
placed in shadow or if so turned that parts of their own 
surface cast shadows on other parts, is not clear from the 
statement. It is difficult to see what facts would justify 
either meaning. 

194. Theophrastus’s thought here being, that the strazght- 
ness or broken direction of the minute passages in the 
object could not possibly be preserved in the atomic 
emanation which, according to Democritus’s theory, is the 
immediate cause of the sensation, and which gives the 
sensation its peculiar quality. 

195. And such an emanation from the ‘void’ would 
seem to be assumed in the explanation of green, of which 
a main constituent is ‘the void’ (§ 75). Professor Taylor 
believes that Theophrastus has in view more than Demo- 
critus’s theory of green; since “the same difficulty really 
arises in any other case the moment you are asked to 
explain why the arrangement of pores in an efflux need 
be the same as that in the body from which it emanates”. 
(Ameo 1s) 

196. “émimpdcOnoig is strictly a technical term of 
astronomy, ‘occultation’. This might be indicated by 
using that word here. The body causing the occultation 
was said to ‘run up in front’ (érurpoocBeiv) of the body 
occulted. I suppose it is a racing metaphor, to ‘foul’.” 
CA le) 

197. And therefore black. and white are not codrdinate, 
as they seem to be represented in §§ 73 ff. Prantl 
(p. 181) understands this passage to be a statement of 
Theophrastus’s own doctrine. But the Greek does not 
require such an interpretation, and the argument seems 
to move more justly without it. 

Loo ocens 75: 

199. This so far as I know is the earliest record of the 
particular pairing of red and green as opposites, analogous 
to the opposition of black and white—a view held to-day 
by Hering and others, 
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200. Or “ primaries ”. 

201. Or “the primaries ”. 

202. Or “he”, i.e... Democritus. But “if 83¢ means 
Democritus you get, ‘if some one could decide which 
tastes are simple, Democritus would have more to say, 
i.e, there would be more in what Democritus says’. But 
why should there be more in what Democritus said, merely 
because some one knows which tastes are simple?” 
VASE eT) 

203. It is interesting to notice that in the TZzmaeus 
Plato presents the subjects with which we are most con- 
cerned in the following order: (a) heat and cold; (4) hard 
and soft; (c) light and heavy; (d) rough and smooth; 
(¢) pleasure and pain; (/) taste; (g) smell; (%) hearing ; 
(¢) colour. That this order is here preserved by Theophras- 
tus without a single change—this, with the various verbal 
similarities, makes one almost see Theophrastus at work 
with the Zzmaeus spread before him. 


204. Timaeus O61 D, E. THEOPHRASTUS § 83. 
Tpwrov piv ovv y TP TAdrwv o& Ospuov piv elvai 
Ocpuov Aéyouev, LOwpuev Woe gnot to Siakpivoy oe d&brnTa 
OKOTOUVUTEC, THY OraKpiow kal TOV YOVIOY. 


TOMY aUTOU Tept TO cwpa 
nov yryvouévny evvonbértec. 
éte piv yap 0&0 7 70 waboc, 
TaVTEC axedov aicbavopueba ° 
thy 0: Aerrornra THY TAEUPwY 
Kai ywiwv ofb7nTa TwY TE 
popiwy omKpdrnta Kal THC 
popac TO Taxoc, oic Wace 
opodpov dv Kal rouov obéwe 
TO mpootvxov ae réuvel, 
Aoytoréov avampvyoKopévorc 
Thy Tov oXhpatog avrov 
é Gre padtsta éxeivn 
yéveow, OTe pb 

kat ovx GAAn piace Scaxpl- 
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t Q , 
vouca HWY KATA oplKpa TE 
Ta owuara Kepuaticovea ToUTO 
BN = x fd be oe 
d vov Bepudv Aéyouev Eikd- 

” 
two TO TaOnua Kal Tovvoua 


mapéaxev. 


{t thus appears that of the ¢hkree factors to which Plato 
attributes the cutting power of heat,—namely, (a) the 
small size of the particles of fire, (4) the sharpness of 
their angles, or edges, and (c) the swiftness of their motion 


—Theophrastus explicitly mentions 


but one: In §/87 


Theophrastus repeats this inaccuracy. 


205. Zimaeus 62 A, B. 


‘ ‘\ ‘ (—s ‘ A 
Ta yap On TWY Tepl TO 
coua Vypwv peyadopeptatepa 
elolovra, Ta opikpdorepa ebw- 
Qovvra, sic Tac eKelvVwY ov 
1 Edpag Evov 
duvdaueva Edpac évdvvar, cuvw- 
Govvra nuwv rd vorepov, 2 
> 
avwpdXou —-kekiwnpiévou TE 
e , ‘ 
Omaddrnta Kal 
> 
amepyaGousva 
, . ‘ 8 S - 
WHyvuclv* TO OF Tapa uaLy 


> , >? 
akivyrov ou 
THY atvwow 
, , 
cuvayouevoy yayeTar Kata 
lA > 
g~vow avTo éauTd tlc Tovvav- 
tiov amwlovv. 7m oy ua 
a One MANY 
kal- Tw cEeoUG TOUTW TPOMOC 
‘ id SP , x 
kal ptyoc éréOn, Wuypdv te TO 
- a ~ ‘ ~ 
7a0oc amav TovTo Kai To Spor 
’ A Mv » 
auto Eoxev Ovoma. 


THEOPHRASTUS § 83. 


‘ py eo ov e td 
Wuxpov o& Grav ov vypdérnra 
) ee ‘\ ] z. ‘ ‘\ 
éxkptvovra Ta éAaTTW Kal pM) 
} , > , ‘ , 
vvdpeva eiatévar Ta peicw 

~, os \ 
kbkAw TepiwIn* TH yap ayn 
Tpduov Kat 7o mabe piyoc 
Elva Ovoua. 


“There is a real but trifling inaccuracy in Theophrastus’ 
statement that Plato calls the w4a@oc, or sensation, plyoe, 
since Plato says that both zpduo¢ and piyoc are names of 
the struggle between the particles and that the 740oc is 
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called wuxpdv. Presumably he quotes from memory.” 
(AmEWT:) 

206. Theophrastus here makes almost a_ verbatim 
transcript of the passage in Tzmaeus 62. 


Timaeus 62 B. THEOPHRASTUS § 83. 
axAnpov of, Score dv jypov akAnpov <OD, @ av  aaps 
y aap& vrelky, paraxoy of, Uireiky, padakoy oé, 0 ay rH 
doa av TH capki’ mpdc adAnXra capi, «al mpdcg adAnda 
Te OUTWC. UrelKer O& Saov emt duolwc. vmetkew OF TO mikpav 
ouixpov Baiver. Exov Paow. 


207. Cf. §§ 88 f., and Tzmaeus 62 C-63 E, beginning, as 
does this passage of Theophrastus, with Bapd S? kai covpov. 

In summary Plato’s theory is as follows. Heavy and 
light cannot be defined in terms of ‘up’ and ‘down’; 
for the universe is a sphere, and up and down do not exist 
in any absolute sense. Any and every outlying part of 
the universe is, in a sense, ‘opposite’ to the centre of 
the universe, and any direction from the centre is either 
upward or downward, as we may choose to regard it. Nor 
can we define ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ in terms of mass 
simply, as though a greater mass were always heavier than 
a smaller. For while a greater mass of earth is always 
heavier than a smaller, here upon earth, yet a greater mass 
of fire is lighter. And in the region of fire the very 
opposite is true. 

Leaving now these negative features and moving toward 
a positive definition, there is, then, a separate region in 
which each of the simpler substances belongs and to which 
it tends as to its kindred,—fire to the region of fire, earth 
to the region of earth—and thither it tends the more 
strongly the greater is its mass, and resists more strongly 
any effort to remove it thence. Imagine ourselves now in 
the region of fire: fire will be ‘heavy’, because it does not 
yield readily to our effort to remove it; and earth will 
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be ‘light’ because it offers no resistance; and a greater 
mass of fire would, in a scale, weigh more than a small 
amount. But in the region we actually inhabit—that of 
earth,—earth is ‘heavy’ and fire is ‘light’. Heavy and 
light, then, are not properties absolute and intrinsic ; 
whether a given kind of body shall be regarded as the 
one or the other depends on the region in which we take 
our stand. 

208. It is true that Plato says that any one can easily 
understand them; nevertheless he offers an explanation. 
See Z7imaeus 63 E-64 A, where roughness is declared to 
be due to a combination of hardness and irregularity ; 
smoothness, to uniformity and density. 


209. Timaeus 64 C-E. 


\ \ ~ “aN ~ N Av 
To On THe Noovn¢g Kat AbTHE 
@oe det Siavosiobar’ TO piv 
. 4 ‘ , la 
Tapa puoly Kal Biaov ylyvo- 
€ ig > c - 4 
pevov abpdov rap’ huiv raboc 
adyewdv, To 8 sig pbow 
> .Y , ce Y ig & ‘\ 
amiov tadrtw abpdov 70%, 7d 
ot jptua Kal Kata opikpov 
? , i] 4 eo > , 
avaic@nrov, Tod évavtiov 
- > ie: A XQ > 
rovrole Evavtiwg. To Of per 
euTreteiag §=-yryvouevov amav 
» Q Q Q uv 4 
aic@nrov piv Gre padcora, 
rb Py ‘ oN - > 
imn¢ge o& kal neovnc ov 
MetéXov, olov Ta Tepl THY Oy 
... Bla yap 


‘ , > ” ~ , 
TO TWAUTAYV OVK EVL ™ Scaxplose 


> ‘ UA 
auTnv ra0jpara, 


’ ~ 
Te auTAg Kal ovyKpice. 


THEOPHRASTUS § 84. 


HOU bys ‘ x , b. a 

nov o& Kat AvTnpdv, TO pev 

cic pvaw abpdov rafoc, rd St 
\ 

Tapa vow Kal ia [Avrnpov], 
\ ys , . ? , > ‘ 
Ta 6& pléca kal avaicOnra ava 
la ue ‘ x bee ee 
Adyov. id Kal Kata TO épav 
ovk elvat AdTHY OVS Hodovny 

TH dvaxploe Kal ovyxKpicet. 


To this should be added 7imaeus 64 A-B, 65 A-B, and 
also Timaeus 81 E, Philebus 31 D, 32 E, 42 C-D, 52 C 
for the chief passages on the more physiological aspects 
of pleasure and pain. 
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210. Plato’s own account to be compared with this of 
Theophrastus will be found chiefly in Timaeus 59 E- 
60 B, 60 D-E, and 65 C-66 C. 

211. Cf. Timaeus 59 E-6o B. 

212. Plato himself, however, does not say that there 
are only four kinds, but rather that only four have received 
names; there are many more, he holds, but they are 
nameless (Z7zmaeus 60 A). 

213. Cf. Tzmaeus 65 C-66 C. 

Beare (p. 171) gives as a translation here: “while among 
the affections (wé@eo.) which water undergoes, he places 
the earthy taste (rdv yewdn yuudv)”—an interpretation 
which I find difficult to follow, inasmuch as Theophrastus 
himself does not force it upon us, for he does not say 
what kind of ‘affections’ these are; and Plato does not 
mention an earthy flavour as among the ‘affections’ of water. 
He has two earthy savours as forms of earth (cf. Timacus 
60 B, yiie d¢ eidn ; and 60 D-E); and when treating of the 
affections of the ‘tongue, he speaks of earthy particles 
(yhiva pépn, Timaeus 65 D). It is probable that Theo- 
phrastus had this latter passage in mind; but possibly he 
intended to refer to the former passage, and instead of 
tv 0 rote waQeo. he may have written something like év 
O2 Tolc Tepl yine. 

214. Here Theophrastus is inexact. For in Plato 
(Timaeus 60 D-E), the earthy taste is in fact two earthy 
tastes, alkali and salt; and these are given by Plato, not 
in his account of the organic ‘affections’ of taste, but in 
his account of the gustatory ‘objects’. It is true that in 
explaining the affections of taste, Plato (Zimaeus 65 C-E) 
speaks of earthy particles which enter the ‘veins’ and 
contract and dry them; and, again, of the bitter action of 
alkali; and this statement, rather than the passage that 
gave more direct heed to alkali and salt, Theophrastus 
may have had in mind. It is not improbable that he 
entirely overlooked the account of alkali and salt. 

215. Wimmer marks a break in the text after yuydv 
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Beare translates the phrase thus: “And it is by these 
particles ”, with reference in a foot-note to the yniva mépn of 
Timaeus 65 D. I have taken cara as referring, vaguely, 
to the preceding words for the four ‘saps’ and for the 
one ‘earthy flavour’. It is, however, a rough and careless 
statement ; for it would not be true that Plato, even as 
reported by Theophrastus, held that each and every savour 
always coagulated and compacted the organic juices. 

216. The text here is uncertain. Instead of yupote of 
the MSS., where Philippson (followed by Beare, 171) 
reads mépovc, I have read yvAotc. The words ovvayovra 
rove xvAove Kal suykplvovta,—if we understand yvAovte to 
be the fluids contained in the Aé@.a,—represent fairly 
well Plato’s cuvaya ra prtBia Kat aroEnpaiver of Zzmaeus 
65 D. Yet this particular sentence in Theophrastus is 
unsatisfactory because in Plato, and in Theophrastus’s own 
account a few lines below, the sweet taste may relax and 
not contract the tissues. 

217. Or “sour”, as Professor Taylor here would translate 
TikpOv. 

218. Cf. Beare’s translation: “Those particles which 
are warmed by the heat of the mouth.” Theophrastus 
does not say by what they are heated; and Plato has 
the pungent not only heated by the mouth, but also heating 
it, as though the pungent had a heat of its own. The less 
explicit phrase, “filled with heat”, therefore seems pre- 
ferable, since it provides also for this apparently intrinsic 
fieriness in peppery savours. 

219. Cf. Tzmaeus 66 C, where these opposite effects of 
sweetness are set forth,—its power to relax when there is 
an unnatural contraction in the tongue, and to contract 
when there is an unnatural expansion there. 

220, The passage upon which Theophrastus must have 
based his account is found in 7zmaeus 66 D-67 A, of which 
the following is Mr. Archer-Hind’s translation: 

“As regards the faculty of the nostrils no classification 
can be made. For smells are of a half-formed nature: and 
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no class of figure has the adaptation requisite for producing 
any smell, but our veins in this part are formed too narrow 
for earth and water, and too wide for fire and air: for which 
cause no one ever perceived any smell of these bodies; but 
smells arise from substances which are being either liquefied 
or decomposed or dissolved or evaporated: for when water 
is changing into air and air into water, odours arise in the 
intermediate condition ; and all odours are vapour or mist, 
mist being the conversion of air into water, and vapour the 
conversion of water into air; whence all smells are subtler 
than water and coarser than air. This is proved when any 
obstacle is placed before the passages of respiration, and 
then one forcibly inhales the air: for then no smell filters 
through with it, but the air bereft of all scent alone follows 
the inhalation. For this reason the complex varieties of 
odour are unnamed, and are ranked in classes neither 
numerous nor simple: only two conspicuous kinds are in 
fact here distinguished, pleasant and unpleasant. The latter 
roughens and irritates all the cavity of the body that is 
between the head and the navel; the former soothes this 
same region and restores it with contentment to its own 
natural condition.” 

221. Or “odorous matter”, as Professor Taylor suggests. 

222. To the word gwvnv I have given a meaning less 
restricted than is ascribed to it by Beare (p. 108), who 
translates it “vocal sound”. Beare’s rendering would be 
in keeping, however, with what seems to me a somewhat 
strained interpretation of the opening of §91. “In this 
discussion of Plato’s language, the word seems to mean 
‘tone’, since what is said is only strictly applicable to tones 
as opposed to mere noises, though Plato’s own remarks 
about ‘rougher’ and ‘smoother’ sounds (Zzmaeus 67 B) 
show that e was also thinking of noises.” (A. E.T.) See 
also notes 18, 138, and 238. 

223. The chief passages in the Zzmaeus with which 
Theophrastus’s account may be compared are here given in 
Mr, Archer-Hind’s translation : 
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“Let us in general terms define sound (gwvfy) as a stroke 
transmitted through the ears by the air and passed through 
the brain and the blood to the soul; while the motion 
produced by it, beginning in the head and ending in the 
region of the liver, is hearing. A rapid motion produces 
a shrill sound, a slower one a deeper; a regular vibration 
gives an even and smooth sound, and the opposite a harsh 
one; if the movement is large, the sound is loud; if other- 
wise, it is slight.” (67 B-C.) 

“In the same direction are we to look for the explanation 

. of sounds too, which from their swiftness and slowness 
seem to us shrill or deep, sometimes having no harmony in 
their movements owing to the irregularity of the vibrations 
they produce in us, sometimes being harmonious through 
regularity. For the slower sounds overtake the motions of 
the first and swifter sounds, when these are already begin- 
ning to die away and have become assimilated to the 
motions which the slower on their arrival impart to them: 
and on overtaking them they do not produce discord by the 
intrusion of an alien movement, but adding the commence- 
ment of a slower motion, which corresponds to that of the 
swifter now that the latter is beginning to cease, they form 
one harmonious sensation by the blending of shrill and 
deep.” (80 A-B.) 

224. Cf. §5, where a somewhat fuller account is given of 
the physzological process of hearing; whereas this passage 
explains difference of pitch, which is there neglected. 
The corresponding texts of Plato and of Theophrastus 
are as follows: 


Timaeus 67 B. THEOPHRASTUS § 85. 
Tpirov 8? aicOntiKdv ev pwryy d& elvae tANyHY dws 
nuiv uépog émickoTovaw Td agpoc éykepadov kal aiuaroc 
WEpl THY akony, Oc ac airlac oe drwy péxpe Wuxine* d&eiav 
Ta TEpt avTo cuufsaiver rabh- S$ kal PBapetav tiv rayetav 
pata, Arxréov. Swe piv ovv kat Bpadetav* 
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guvnv Oouev thy Oe Stwv ir 
aépoc 2yxepadov te Kal alpa- 
Toc méxpe Wuxne wAnyiy Siadi- 
Sopévny, thy St tr adriic 
kivnow, amd tig Kepadic piv 
apxouévny, oe 
mept 7)v TOU tratog pav, 


teXeuT@oav 


axonv: bon & airie Taxela, 
o&siav, bon 2 Bpadurépa, 
Bapurépav° oe 
Ouadhyv re Kal Aclav, rHv oe 


x = 4 
THY Omolav 
° td lod 14 
évavriav tpayxelav’ peyadnv 
8? rv TOAAHY, bon St évartia, 
opuKpav. 


Timaeus 80 A, B. 


A 06 ~ 
- ++ Kal ooo PUoyyor Taye 
te kal Bpadeic dbeic te Kal 
Bapsic gaivovra, ror? piv 
Joe itd la Sig 73 
avapyocror depdpuevor Oc av- 
omoldtnta tng év piv or 
avT@V Kivhcewe, TOTe O& obp- 
dwvor Oe Guoldtnta. Tac yap 
TwY Tpotépwv Kal Oarrdvwv 
e - A > 
of Bpadtrepor Kivioee amo- 
mavopévag On Te cig Smoov 
>: ’ +. oe > > 
éXnrvOviac, aig Varepov avroi 
Tpospepopevor Kivovaiv ékel- 
vac, karaAapPavovoly, kara- 

»” 
AauBavovrec 62 ovK aAAnv 
4, 
meu sadrAovreg averapatav 
> > 
kivnow, add’ apynv Bpadv- 
tipac popacg Kara THY THC 
64 > yy s py 
arrovoc, a7oAnyotan, é, 
ri Zz 
Guodrnra mpocaparvtec piav 
2— d&ctac Kai Papeiacg ovv- 
4 

EKEpacavTo waOnv. 
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Certain doubts of syntax in this account by Plato 
(cf. Archer-Hind, 246 n.; and Beare, 106 f.) should be con- 
sidered in the light of Theophrastus’s rendering, which 
seems to me to support the construction adopted by Beare 
(pp. 106-108) and by Mr. Archer-Hind in his note, although 
(as Professor Beare points out) not in his translation. 

225. The vagueness of the original, in using the term 
ouota, I have not tried to overcome in the translation. As 
to the more precise nature of this resemblance scholars 
have had much difficulty. I feel that Plato meant some- 
thing other than identity in speed of translation. Besides 
this, he seems to have had in mind an agreement in the 
‘roughness’ or ‘smoothness’ of the tones—what we call 
their timbre or ‘clang-tint’. Professor Taylor feels that 
in this I am wrong: “ Plato seems to be thinking of (1) rate 
of transmission of sound, (2) ‘correspondence’ of rates of 
vibration, and the ‘conformity’ seems to me to refer speci- 
fically to the latter.” 

2207 Cir 5 5: 


227. Timaeus 67 D, E. THEOPHRASTUS § 86. 


/ 
. Ta O& petlw Kal Aart, 
‘ y , ‘ PS 
Ta piv avykpivovra, ta o& 
diakptvovra auThv, Tole Trepl 
thy capka Depuotc Kal Puxpotc 
Kal rolc wept thy yAwrrav 
~ \ 
atpupvoic, kat dca Depuavrixa 
Ovra Spuéa exadéoaper, adeApa 
glval, .. . TO piv StakpiTiKoV 
Tig dew AEvKdv, To SO 

> , > = la 
évavriov avrov péAav, . . 


AevKov piv 7d Staxpiricdv, 
év Oo: ‘ a a.% 
pédav O& TO avyKpITiKOy ava 
Adyov [8] rote wept = THv 
aapxa Oepuoic Kal wuxpoic 
Kai Tol¢ mept thy yAwooav 
~ ‘ 3 la . 
OTPUPvOlc Kal Opiegt® . . . 


Theophrastus obtains further material from the portion of 
the Zimaeus following the passage just quoted. 

228. An omission has here been indicated, for I must 
believe that Plato’s account of ved, the fourth primary colour, 
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which should occur at this point, has been lost from Theo- 
phrastus’s account by some clerical blunder. Otherwise 
the statement immediately following is quite misleading; 
for it would say that Plato derived the compound colours 
from three simple colours, whereas Plato himself says that 
they are derived from four. 

229. For the shortcomings of this criticism see n. 204. 

230. That is, what yields in the direction in which the 
pressure is exerted, and in such a way as te form a depres- 
sion. The particles thus keep a certain stable relation to 
their fellows, and do not, as in the case of fluids, scatter 
in various directions. Cf. Aristotle’s description of ‘the 
hard’ and ‘the soft’ in Meteorol. IV, 4, 382* 11, to which 
Diels refers. Professor Taylor would render the passage 
in Theophrastus thus: “But none of these statements is 
acceptable, nor, more generally, is it held that soft is what 
offers no resistance, but that it is what gives way in the 
direction of its depth without shifting its position.” 

231. Upon this section Professor Taylor has written out 
a translation and full commentary, which I give entire. 

“Translation. ‘Further he has defined heavy and light 
not universally but for the <special> case of earthy bodies. 
For it is generally held that of them the heavy is difficult, 
the light easy, to remove to a foreign region. But fire and 
air are held to be, and actually are, light in virtue of their 
motion to their proper regions. Hence it will not be true 
that what contains fewer homogeneous parts is heavy and 
what contains more light. Fire is, indeed, lighter the more 
there is of it, but if the fire is placed ‘above’ both state- 
ments will be applicable, if it be placed here, neither. It is 
the same with the case of earth, for the greater volume will 
descend more rapidly from ‘above’. Thus earth and fire 
are not absolutely heavy and light respectively, but each 
with reference to the region. And earth does not behave 
alike ‘here’ and ‘there’ (reading with Diels’s note évrav@a 
xaxet for évravOa «at which gives no good sense,) but in 
opposite ways. For here it is that which contains fewer, 
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but there that which contains more of the homogeneous 
parts, which is lighter.’ 

“Commentary. This must be carefully compared with 
Aristotle de Caelo IV, c. 2, which criticizes the Zzmaeus 
passage in much the same way, and explains what are 
meant by ra épuoyevi. The mazn point of the criticism is 
that Plato’s definitions (that is called heavy which it is hard 
to detach from the matter with which it is surrounded, that 
light which is easily detachable) make heavy and light 
purely relative to the standpoint of the observer. As Plato 
himself explains, we call air light because it readily escapes 
from the surface of the earth and stones heavy because it 
takes an effort to throw them into the air and they fall 
back again. But an observer placed in the atmosphere 
high above the earth’s surface would for a similar reason 
call stones light because it requires no effort to expel a 
stone from that region, and air heavy because you couldn’t 
easily expel it. Aristotle and Theophrastus object to this 
that, in their opinion, light and heavy are ‘absolute terms’. 
Light=what tends to mount, heavy=what tends to sink. 
I.e., their whole criticism turns on their belief that up and 
down are objectively fixed directions in absolute space. 

“ Now for the details. 

“ Plato... bodies. As the word yewén shows, this is a 
direct echo of Plato’s language in TZzmaeus, p. 63. The 
meaning is that Plato bases his definition on a consider- 
ation of what we mean when we call stones and rocks 
heavy. He points out that a heavy ‘earthy body’ is one 
which it is hard to remove from the earth’s surface, a light 
one one which can be easily ‘raised against gravity’ as we 
say. Then he bases his whole theory of the purely relative 
sense of these terms on the consideration that for exactly 
the same reasons an air-dweller might call air heavy and 
stones light: this is a correct account of Plato’s reasoning, 
and apwp«e cannot mean that his definition is acceptable 
even for stones, because Aristotle and Theophrastus would 
say that» what you mean by calling stones heavy is not 
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that they are hard to move from the earth’s surface but 
that they naturally move down. (Aristotle makes thi& 
quite clear in de Caelo IV, 2.) The statement which Plato 
makes about heavy and light earthy bodies they admit ~ 
to be true, but they do not regard it as a correct 
definition. 

“But fire... regions. This means that Plato is wrong 
in giving a definition according to which it would follow 
that from an assumed position (eg., a position in the 
upper air, or among the heavenly bodies) air or fire would 
be correctly described as heavy, because not readily to be 
expelled to a different region. It is true that fire or air 
would be as hard to expel from its region as earth from 
its, but according to Aristotle and Theophrastus, for all 
that, fire and air are “ght because they tend to move wp 
away from ‘the centre’, there is o standpoint with refer- 
ence to which they can be called heavy. 

“Flence tt will not... light. ca dmoyevn, as is clear 
from the use of the word in de Caelo IV, 2, means the 
homogeneous particles of which a body is composed, and 
specially with reference to the theories of the Zzmaeus, the 
triangles out of which Timaeus builds up the corpuscles 
of the popularly recognized ‘elements’. It might seem 
tempting at first to exchange the places of mwAciov and 
Z\atrov as Philippson does, but the existing text really 
gives a better sense. The meaning is, I think, seen from 
a similar use of the example of fire in de Caelo IV, 2, 
308° 15 (War ov Ov dALyérnTa THY TpLyOvon 2E OY auvecTavat 
pasty Exactov aitwv, To TP avw pépeoDar TipuKeY’ TH TE yap 
mXsiov ijrrov av édépero Kal Baptrepov av iv tx TAEdvwY dv 
Tpryover. vov O& palverar Tovvarvtiov’ daw yap ay  TAéiov, 
Koupdrepdv éote kal avw péperat Oarrov). Theophrastus means 
that according to Plato’s account of the matter it would 
be possible in some cases for a smaller bulk to be heavier 
than a larger bulk of the same composition, and (re- 
member that on the Aristotelian theory of an absolute up and 
down this proposition is’ not an immediate inference from 
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the former,) for a larger bulk to be lighter than a smaller 
bulk of the same composition. This is in fact probably 
true. If Plato held with Aristotle and Theophrastus that 
a big stone falls faster than a small one, then it follows 
from zs definition in the Zzmaeus that from the stand- 
point of an observer in the upper air the small stone 
would be ‘heavier’ and the large one ‘lighter’. (Aristotle 
and Theophrastus maintain, as against this, that light 
does not mean ‘not so heavy’ as something else, but that 
heavy and light are positive contraries like black and white. 
(This point is expressly stressed in the chapter of the 
de Caelo.) 

“ Five is, indeed ... netther. This is meant, I think, to 
rebut a possible argument against the last statement. It 
might be said that since the upward rush of a volume of 
flame is the more violent the greater the volume, this does 
show that a lesser bulk of fire zs heavier than a larger bulk. 
Aristotle’s and Theophrastus’s reply to this is that it is true 
that the larger volume of flame is lighter, but that this is 
no argument for Plato’s view of the purely relative char- 
acter of weight and lightness. The two Adyo spoken of 
seem to me not to be, as Diels says, those of ré mXsiov and 
ro tAarrov but those of 7d Bapé and rd Kovgov. In fact they 
are the two definitions (a) the heavy is that which is most 
difficult to remove into a foreign region, (4) the light is 
that which is most easy to remove into a foreign region. 
Plato says that in the region of fire,a big mass or volume 
of fire would be more difficult to shift into the region of 
air than a small one. This shift would appear to an 
observer in that region to be ‘up, (cf. Zimaeus 63 C, pwun 
yap jua Svoiv Gua perewptZouévow «.7.A.), and the observer 
would say the bigger volume of fire is harder to ‘raise’ and 
is therefore heavy. This statement is also explicitly tra- 
versed in de Caelo IV, 2, 308° 20. (kat dvwiev 8 Katw rd 
oAlyov oicAhoera Darrov wip, Td Sd? woAD Bpadirepov.) Thus, 
as Theophrastus says, with Plato’s account of heavy and 
light the two statements given above are true ‘when fire 
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is placed above’—i.e,, if you look at the theory from the 
point of view of the region of fire. But ‘here’, looking at 
things from the point of view of earth, a great volume of 
flame ‘rises’ (takes the direction we call wp) more readily, 
with a greater rush, than a lesser, so that Plato’s two state- 
ments are exactly reversed. From our point of view, the 
more of the pyramids which constitute flame there are in 
the flame the “ghter it is (with Plato’s definition). Thus 
the result of the whole consideration so far is that, accord- 
ing to your supposed position as observer, you must hold, 
if you follow Plato, both that the bigger volume of flame 
is heavier and that it is lighter. [Of course Aristotle and 
Theophrastus themselves, believing as they do in an abso- 
lute up and down and consequently in a fosttive con- 
trariety between heavy and light, hold that—without the 
introduction of any reference to relative standpoints—a big 
volume of flame zs lighter, a big volume of earth heavier, 
than a small one.] 

“Tt ts the same... from above. This is another ex- 
ample intended to show that Plato’s statements about 
light and heavy are either both true or both false, accord- 
ing to the observer’s standpoint. We call a big stone 
heavy and a small one light, according to Plato, because 
we can raise the small stone more readily. But since 
Aristotle assumes it will be granted that a big stone drops 
from the air more rapidly than a small one, an air-dweller 
would, on Plato’s theory, have to regard this movement as 
an ascent (as in Plato’s own example the fire is said to 
‘rise’ into the region of air) and call the small stone the 
heavier of the two. [Since Aristotle and Theophrastus 
hold that though one stone may be heavier than another, 
no stone at all is light, and wo air or fire heavy, they 
regard these examples, which are of course obvious appli- 
cations of Plato’s principle, as a vreductio ad absurdum.] 
So in de Caelo IV, 2, 308” 24-26 Aristotle treats it as an 
absurd consequence of Plato’s theories that according to 
him a volume of air may be heavier than a volume of 
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water, whereas according to Aristotle himself any volume 
of water must be heavier than amy volume of air. (&orac 
—i.e., if Plato is right,—re rA78o0¢ agpoc 8 Baptrepov bSaroc 
tora. ovuatve dt wav tovvavtiov’ ai te yap 6 TAciwy anp 
avw géperar waddov, x.7.A.) 

“Thus earth... region. This is, of course, simply a 
correct summary of Plato’s position, but it is clearly 
meant to be regarded as an evident absurdity. 

“And earth... ways. This is again a correct account 
of what Plato holds, but is meant to be felt as a paradox 
because it contradicts the édé&a (shared by Aristotle and 
Theophrastus) that earth is heavy amAdc. 

“ For here ... lighter. This still refers to ‘earth’. Here 
the volume of stone which contains more ‘cubes’ than 
another is eavier (by Plato’s definition), since it is harder 
to raise. But if we watched two stones falling from a 
point of observation in the upper air, since, as is assumed, 
the one with more cubical corpuscles would come to the 
ground first, and from our observation-point this would be 
a rise, we should call the stone of lesser bulk the heavier. 

“The main point to be clear on is that from the Aris- 
totelian point of view you must not say that one stone is 
light and another heavy at all, but only that the one is 
-not so heavy as the other. Earth and water are always 
heavy, no matter where you are supposed to be looking 
from, and the greater their volume the greater their 
weight. Fire is always light, and the greater its volume 
the greater its levity. To get a companion-picture we 
might imagine a gas of negative weight.” 

232. Interchanging the position of ZXavrov and 7Xéiov, 
with Philippson. The sentence thus becomes intelligible, 
as Theophrastus’s denial of. what he believed to be Plato’s 
doctrine. But Plato himself was speaking of a substance 
with reference to its own place; i.e. of earth with respect 
to the place of earth, of fire with respect to the place of 
fire. Theophrastus, as Diels points out, here follows the 
direction of criticism suggested by Aristotle in the De 
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Caelo 1V, 2, where the Timaeus is cited. It is difficult for 
me to feel, with Professor Taylor (see p. 215) and with 
Diels, that this passage in Aristotle makes it desirable to 
keep the reading of the MSS. Such a reading seems to 
me to obscure if not to oppose what I take to be Theo- 
phrastus’s trend of thought. For this reason it seemed 
necessary either to adopt Philippson’s transposition of 
tXarrov and wX¢iov, or to strike out ov« after Oud7rEp. 

233. The ‘two statements’ Professor Taylor believes to 
be these: (a) the heavy is that which is most difficult to 
remove into a foreign region ; (4) the light is that which 
is most easy to remove into a foreign region. See note 231. 
But may it be that the two propositions are the ones 
stated by Theophrastus in the present section: (a) that 
“a heavy object is one that is borne to an alien place 
with difficulty ; a light one with ease”: and (4) that “the 
body with more of kindred substance is heavy ; the one 
with less, light”? 

234. And consequently would there be lighter, according 
to Plato. 

235. This entire passage has evidently been mishandled 
by the scribes. I have substituted xaxet for kai, following 
Diels’ surmise. 

236. Plato expressly held that there were more than 
four varieties, but that four had vecetved names: “Most 
forms of water, which are intermingled with one another, 
filtered through the plants of the earth, are called by the 
class name of sags; but owing to their intermixture they 
are all of diverse natures and the great multitude of them 
are accordingly unnamed: four kinds however which are 
of a fiery nature, being more conspicuous [‘ most trans- 
parent’, Beare, 173], have obtained names” (Timaeus 
59 E-60 A, tr. of Mr. Archer-Hind). 

Theophrastus himself, on the other hand, held that there 
were either eight or seven varieties. See pp. 44 f. 

237. The ‘pores’ here mentioned led Philippson to sub- 
stitute in § $4, line 8, mépouc for yupodc of the MSS. 
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238. See §§6, 55, and 85, with the appended notes on 
the meaning of gwvf. Yet such is the shifting use of this 
word, that in the next sentence here in § 91 gwv7 is dis- 
tinguished from y~ddgoc. 

239. Cf. §§5 and 86. Theophrastus here does great 
violence to Plato’s doctrine. In Plato’s theory of vision 
there is no fitting of particles of the object into the 
passages of sense; nor does his thought that there is like- 
ness between the visual current and the external daylight, 
and that the visual current transmits motions (kwhoec) 
from the object to the soul, approach to Empedocles’ 
doctrine that particles of the object fit into the ‘pores’ of 
ther eye: 

240. For the Empedoclean doctrine see §§7 ff. The 
meaning of this fragmentary sentence has been completed 
according to the suggestion of Diels that after éorfy either 
tauté or icov has been dropped. 

241. “I am sure the text is either mutilated or corrupt 
or both, but I think any attempt to ascertain what Theo- 
phrastus really meant to say in the sentence must be very 
problematical. ? drowov é? 7d pévy rabry x.7.A. OF TO pdvoY 
<rabrn> rabTny arodiddvat <riv aitiav> tov a., ‘to assign this 
cause only to this one sensation’. Or better, perhaps, 
with the same sense a. 0. 76 povy radrn <rovr’> amodiddvac 
Twv a., Touro meaning ‘the fitting of particles into the 
organ’. Your translation presupposes some such text and 
I strongly suspect that mdévy ratry at least is right. 
Perhaps r5 ydvy ratty would be sufficient to give the 
sénse ‘to assign <this péculiarity> to this one sense’.” 
(A BIEST3) 

242. The text here is patently corrupt; and I have 
tried, in the light of Plato’s own words in the Zimacus 
68 B-D, and of Theophrastus’s account in § 86, to give 
what probably was intended. “The last sentence is, of 
course, corrupt, but I think there should be some indication 
of what you take the real reading to have been like, 
especially as you don’t seem to be quite of the same mind 
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as Diels about the sense. Diels’s suggestions give the 
sense ‘And it is equally impossible to deny altogether 
that the other colours are mixtures and to assign the 
causes <of these mixtures»; some argument and warrant 
is needed [sc., I suppose, for the refusal to give a detailed 
account of the proportions constituting these mixtures]’. 
I have a feeling that Diels’s suggestions don’t guzte hit 
the mark. I don’t like the construction of évdéyerar with 
the two clauses ovre ... ovre. It is of course permissible 
enough, but strikes me as a little too much of a literary 
‘grace’ for the style of the whole composition. But 
avaipetv for apaipetv, and rag airfag both impress me as 
probably right.” (A. E. T.) 

In view of the difficulties involved, I shall perhaps be 
pardoned for leaving to specialists in Greek the problem 
of restoring at this point the original text. 
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